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Balzac each betoken him to have been possessed of a warm and vivid imagina- 
tion. His mind was an extraordinary mixture of indolence and energy, its 
| chief characteristic being e great love of the marvellous, and an innate horror 
ofeverything like discipline. His studies were constantly neglected—his mas- 
ters angry—and his schoolfellows, with the instinctive foresight which distin- 
gushes youthful minds, soon bestowed upon him the Mattering denomination 
of ‘the poet.’ He lumself says in one of his works, ‘J'a: longtemps ignore la 
poesie et toutes les richesses cachees dans |e coeur et sous Je front. Il a fallu 
que j’arrivasse atrente ans,’ &c. &c. This passage is evidently allusive to 
himself. He was more than thirty years of age before he discovered the mine 
of riches which lay dormant and unknown within bis mind. 

‘Lhe first of Balzac’s works which created any feeling of interest was Le 
Dernier Chouan, But between the years 1821 and 1829, which was the pe 
nod of its appearance, a multifarious quantity of dross had emanated from his 
pen ; and it is said that ne possesses the entire collection of these second or 
third rate works, and that he denominates them his studies. Bad as they are, 
however, their author has no reason to be eshamed of their existence, for they 


ST an ‘ GRIPE TS * 
SLPBRBALR GW. 
THE OWL'S SOLILOQUY., 

’T was the twilight hour. ‘ Tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 
Said the Owl, as he peered the branches through 
Of the grim old churchyard tree. 
« Tuwhit-tuwhoo !”—as he plumed his wing— 
“They are silent now—they shail hear me sing— 
That will gladden their hearts,” quoth he. 








« [’m the king of birds, and t’would ill agree 
With my royalstate and my dignity, 
To mix with the vulgar throng ; 
So I wait till the shades begin to fal, 
And the Earth is hushed,—then I charm them all 
With my soft melodious song. 


If I were to sing in the broad daylight, 
I’ve not the least doubt they will all be quite 
As pleased and as mute as now; 
But I’ve often been told—and I think they’re right, 
That my voice has a grander sound by night, 
And my notes a richer flow. 


severance and patience, He was never fora moment vlinded to tue real merit 
of his earlier productions; and seeing one of them in the hands of a friend, be 
exclaimed, ‘Do not read that; my head is full of novels which I think good, 


sition in pomt of fortune was by no means encouraging; he was obliged to 
)joim to the precarious profits of his first literary efforts a book- 
—Aha! there’s that silly young bird again— selling and printing speculation, which tended to impoverish his circumstances 
That nightingale, with his tedious strain— 
Now really it’s very wrong :— 
He listened to me, one summer's eve, 
And ever since then, without my leave, 
He has triedto learn my song. 


to literature. He says, ‘ Printing has taken so much capital from me, that it 

must now help togain it back.’ But enough respecting the ‘ anonymous writer 

| of Balzac’s first works ; it is time to come to the witty cwthor, who possesses in 

so eminent a degree the knowledge of human nature and the power of depict- 
,ing inthe most masterly manner all its various feelings and passions. 

Tuwhit-tuwhoo, tuwhoo, tuwhoo— | Little is to be said respecting his Physiologic du Marwge Itis an evident 

He'll be sensible soon, what a vain to-do | imitation of Rabelais,* an old dish in a new form, dressed up to the taste of the 

He has made, with his rivalry ; | day. The author is too great an epicurean to have skimmed as delicately as 

Indeed, I’ve a mind myself to teach he might have done over the ticklish subject, and English readers would 

The bird how completely beyond his reach scarcely wish for an accurate analysis of the work itself. 

Is the tone of my minstrelsy, La Peau de Chagrin, published in the year 1831, opens the new series of 

Balzac’s novels. itis warmly-coloured, and full of incident and interest; but 

the latter feeling is eventually weakened by a strong mixture of the fantastic 

, which is interwoven in the plot ofthe story. This work was undoubtedly writ- 

}ten under the impression pro‘uced by Hoffinan’s tales, an’ the author has 

, indulged a little too freely in the fanciful lucubrations which for the time being 

were so eagerly sought after by the general mass of novel readers. In 

France, where everything is ruled by Fashion—by that goddess who exercis- 

es her sway with despotic power over all things—from the productions of 

the milliner down to those of the cook—from the policy of the statesman to the 

fitful fancyings of the Romancier,—it is scarcely to be wondered that a writer 


So now for a stave !—tuwhit-tuwhoo!”’ 
Said the Owl, as he fluttered the branches through, 
Of the grim, dark churchyard tree ; 
And a proud old fellow was he, that hour, | 
As, perched on the top of the belfry tower, 
: He hooted right dismally. 
T. Westwoop. 

SONG OF THE ALHAMBRIAN CAPTIVE. 

Where are they now—the young and fair, 

Who once inhaled the breezy air, 

Which still, at eve, so coolly blows 

From the Sierra’s distant snows 1 


| literature, should have fallen head-forenost into such an error. 
The Contes de la Vie Privee are of ahigher order of composition than the 
work just alluded to; they show forth Balzac in the full lustre of his genius 
| No novelist was ever more deeply and intimately acquainted with all the 
everyday incidents of life. He takes his reader into every room, nook, and 
| closet that he depicts, and instils into him so profound aconviction of the truth 
| of his narration, as renders his novel more truly affecting than can be supposed 
by those who are not acquainted with the writer's power. He has a multitude 
| of remarks upon old maids, and old hump-backed women, which are most 
| painfully true to nature. Many of his heroines are neither young nor pretty, 
| which, by the bye, has insured to him the admiring gratitude of the very nu- 
merous class from which he has drawo the originals. There are few passions 
| which he has not vividly illustrated in his works; but the one which has drawn 
| forth from him the most powerful delineation is that of avarice: his usurers 
Gone, too, are all her lovely train, are the very embudied personifications of all that is rapacious and horrible in 
Of empire proud, of conquests vain ; this life, and yet they are never for one moment exaggerated beyond the limits of 
In royal beauty’s ruined bower, | truth. 
A lonely captive culls the flower. It would occupy too much space in this brief sketch to enumerate all the 
| productions of this prolific writer. LEugente Grandet is undoubtedly the chef 
I pine for my own native strand | d’@uvre of the whole collection. Here the suthor had full scope to show all 
i. vain io think of aves 00 | the power he possesses of depicting to the life the faults and failings of our 
re poy The character of old Grandet, the heroine's father, affords him th 
We to the present wake at last; | hature. racter of o srancel, the heroines father, allords him e€ 
| means of laying bare all the intermingled pains and pleasures of avarice. He 


Where are they now—the brave and free, 
The pride of Moorish chivalry, 

Who once Granada’s champions shone 7— 
Where are they now ?—for all are gone ? 


Yes, they are gone—war and the tomb, 
Ages ago have sealed their doom ; 

Th’ Alhambra’s magic structure stands, 
But vanished are her warlike bands, 


Imprisoned in a foreign jand, 


The glittering pageants fade away, 
The present hour asserts its sway, 
For those 1 dearly loved are gone, 


}can be carried. Eugenie herself is one of those women whom Balzac so loves 
And Rosaline now weeps alone. 


ON SEEING A SNOWDROP ON A POET’S GRAVE. | tion with which she bears the vicissitrdes brought on by her father’s ruling 
The mountain’s sides are robed in snow | passion. She loves her cousin, the son of a banker, who blew his brains out 
3ut see ! what have we here ? : when on the eve of bankruptcy. 
Flowers, named the Firstlings of the year— The young man learns the fatal news of his father’s suicide and the loss of his 
Why choose they on Ais grave to blow 7 | fortune when on a visit to his uncle at Saumur, where he resides. ‘The gentle 


Come they in joy to blessthe dead ? 

Too late they bud and bloom.— 

Or is’t in winding-sheets, like mourners come, 
To droop where he is laid. 


, by awakening within his breast feelings so nearly akin to love as to deceive 


| of teeling which characterize the love of women in all situations, but which 
| acquire a tenfold degree of strength by the complete estrangement from all 
a | Other objects of affection which had hitherto been cherished. The two pre- 
PORTRAITS WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. | dominating sentiments in her nature are, her love for Charles, and her fear of 


Of, imredeechts oF | ber father; but the former feeling is the stronger, and she braves her father’s | 


THE MODERN FRENCH NOVELISTS. | anger by bestowing upon her lover a large sum of gold which had been lavished 


BY LE DUSBLE BOITEUX. upon her by her parent on birthdays and other anniverearies, but of which he 
‘ Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits; je ne vois rien de demanded a view whenever he added a coin to what he termed his daughter's 


si galant que cela.'—Moliére treasure. The young man accepts the money, and goes to America. He 
sO. 11. F makes a large fortune, and totally forgets the poor girl, whose dreary life, 
BALZAC assed in a cold, desolate provincial town, is only cheered by the prospect of 


Few of the modern French novelists have shown so much indefatigable per- |" return, and her confidence in his affection. The scene which ensues, when 
severance in the attainment of their literary rank as Balzsc, Long before the | the old miser discovers that his daughter has parted with her treasure, is indeed 
appearance of any work bearing his name, he had written a whole series of singularly striking. The frantic anger of the old father, the patient resignation 
novels an‘ tales under the various pseudonymes of Horace de St. Aubin M. de of the poor girl, who experiences a kind of pleasure at suffering for the man she 
Viellergle de Saint-Alm2.andLord R' Hoone. None of his earlier productions,how- loves, even while she quails beneath her parent's anger, and the agony of fear 
eved gave indication of the talent lurking behind, which, at a latter period, shone endured by the aged mother, who dies from the effects of this shock, are all 
forth with a degree of brilliancy sufficing at once to place their author upon a ment pocterielig delinected. Tho old mane <onb-bed-—the pamtouiions 
level with the first imaginative writers of the day endured by Eugenie from two rapacious familes, whe each aim at her hand and 
Balzac was born at Tours, on the 20th of May, 1799. His manners, his ap- fortune for one of their own relations—and finally, the description of the 
pearance, and writings, however, are all equally calculated to lead the obser- wretched girl's feslings, when, after years of humble, confident, and petient 
ver to suppose him a native of a more southern latitude: but he himeelf states | ™2**,™ her betrothed lover's fath, ehe receives a letter from him, returning 
in one of his charming tales, that the inhabitants of Tours, when transplanted her the money which hed |sid the foundation of his fortene, and annouscing 
inte other countries, often give proof of a power of growth onl eeiiemeda a os marriage with the gm of an — but noble royalist,—al! theee 
vegetation which they rarel ioe with , escriptions are as vividly impressive as they are true to narure. 
by the bye, is esidon, Ges phe ne opin ors, eecpahen Ay a an Another of Balzec’s best works is La Recherche de l’Absolu. Although dis- 
liarity of the ‘ Jardin de la France’—but Palzac, after all, is not ‘the only in- 
stance,—Rabelais and Descartes, Beroalde de Verville and Paul vie | _* Int errder of its compositions, and the dispositions of its re even, it is 


; moulded precise! . y du Gout,’ 1 A hisone of 
Courier, are powerful illustrations of it. The childhood and college life of | the witwest works of any be py cen a aoe ae Sars 








are striking proofs of what may be achieved by a strong will, abetted by per- | 
but [know not when! shall sueceed in getting them out of it.’ Balzac's po- | 


The iil success of his trading attempt soon made him turn bis thoughts entirely | 


like Balzac, who was still feeling his way blindfolded through the mazes of | 


, does so with so bold and masterly a pencil, that the reader feels a cold shiver | 
creep; over him as he sees to what degree of intensity such a heinous passion | 


}to depict. Neither handeome, clever nor interesting, in the ordinary sense of | 


Froma MS. Poem. | be word, she possesses an undeniable charm which can only be produced by the | 
character bestowed upon her by the author, and the calm and patient resigna: | 


and affectionate sympathy of Eugenie at first tends to console him, and ends | 


| both himseif and her. Eugenie loves her cousin with that depth and intensity | 


ee 


figured by a greai Jeal of fabulous improbability, it displays much of the author's 
peculiar merit, and is a work in which one may study fully the various charac- 
ters aod scenes for which Balzac has become so celebrated. His more recent 
productions, although possessing some share of ment, have fallen off in a very 
remarkable degree from those which he published in the zenith of his career. 
One of their greatest faults, which has drawn down upon them the blame of all, 
is the use and abuse of the most exaggerated and emphatic language, which 
obliges the reader never to attempt perusing one of them without bemg duly 
armed with ‘ Le Dictionnaire de |'Acadéemie.’ 
There are, perhaps, ‘ome faults of style and diction in Balzac's writings, but 
| these defects of forin are amply atoned for by the unquestionable merits of the 
whole. He is not only scrupulously careful, but exceedingly fastidious in his 
choice of words, and sometimes corrects seven or eight proof-sheets of his works, 
the erasures and corrections in which are so numerous as to be scarcely legible 
| even to the printers 

Although Balzac has been one of the most productive writers of the day, he 
has never yet succeeded in acquiring for himself that influence and position by 
wealth which he describes so vividly in many of histales He is indeed one of 
the least wealthy of French authors, which is the more to be wondered at, from 
, the fact of his very openly declaring himself by no means nice as to the mode 
of obtaining money. His appearance is far from being prepossessing, and re. 
minds one vastly of an Italian monk. ‘There is the same degree of corpulence, 
the same utter neglect of everything approaching to cleanliness, and the same 
spice of the devil lurking in his small but sharp black eye; all which outward 
symptoms betoken his free indulgence in the carnal enjoyments of life, 

In most of Sand's novels, the low-born hero is elevaied by the love of a 
woman far above him in rank, fortune, and education. If the heroines of this 
talented writer cherish fondly the thought of raising the man they love to their 
own level, and bestowing upon him all the advantages which wealth can give, 
Balzac would not have the least objection to be the lover thus raised. He was 
heard to say once, that had he the face and figure of M.* * ®—naming one of the 
handsomest men in Europe—he would immediately set off for Italy, with the 
certainty of making his fortune. ‘* My face is my fortune,’ is an axiom often 
| turned to eecount by some dowerless member of the weaker sex; but it is the 
| first time that aman—and such a man—has #0 openly avowed his belief in its 

potency. 
| A-work upon Russia may soon be anticipated from Balzse’s pen, The 
| ‘consideration’ beld out asa bait by the Autocrat of the North to the suthor 
| wee would write a book, counterbalancing the very accurate one of M, de 

Custine, was too tempting fora man under the circumstances of Balzac to re- 
fuse ; bet as it will be written under the jealous surveillance of the Emperor of 
| al CHE" Rvscins, one must ecercely expect either an accurate statement, an un- 
biassed judgment, or an impartial narrative, from the pen of his literary employe. 

For the sake of his own reputation, it is to be regretted that he has not limited 
| his labours to depicting French scenes and French nature, in which he stands 


alone and without a rival. 
} 


—— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PENINSULA, 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILKIE. 
| 
| 
| 


There are few events in ancientor modern history that have occasioned more 
surprise, or a greater degree of exctement, than the resistance given by the 
| Spanish people to the ruler of the Frerch empire, when he endeavoured to place 
| the yoke upon their necks; and the inwrest taken by this country in an event 
|} so unlooked-for, which opened a glean of hope co the nations of Europe, 
naturally gave rise to a varnety of specul@jons and dreams for the future. 
As we sent an army immediately to cooperate with those who were thus 
| endeavouring to assert their national rights, aid break asunder the chains that 
had been forged for their subjugation, it followed, that the greatest possible 
curiosity would be brought into play, to ascertuin what success might attend 
our efforts in this novel interference in the affairs U the continent, @ official 
| gazettes and private correspondence at the time, tid not in any degree serve 
| to abate the inquiry; new versions of the same thing were called for with the 
greatest avidity, during a long period of time ; and amung contributions thrown 
out to appease this appetite of inquiry, the events gave ase to, and formed the 
basis of a military history, rarely if ever surpassed, that reflects equal honour 
on the writer and his country. 
| I bad made some notes from memory on these events, but by the time they 
| were ready, the ground was already filled by different writers, and the interest, 
| by the lapse of time, had considerably abated; under these cireumstances, my 
memoranda were laid on a shelf, where they have ever since remained, un- 
noticed in their dust. 

Taking up one of those papers the other day, to ascertain a doulrful point, I 
ran over that and one or two others, and had reason to be satisfied that they 
were not published at the time, as being written in haste: some of the remarks 
were raw aud jejunc, while in the military remarks on the operations, although 
my opinion is inno way changed on that subject, I might have given offence to 
those whore opinions | respect, although I ditfer from their views. 

As the two first campaigns in the Peninsula, although of less value as military 
examples, were of greater interest as regarded the novelty of the objects, [ 
thought something might still be gleaned, by relating imeidents quite personal, 
and giving occasionslly some sketches of the ple and country, as they 
“appeared to me at the time; putting aside the military details and speculations, 

oy te as far as they served as a locomotive power that removed us from the 
shores of the Tagus to the mountains of Gallicia. Re: 

The troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley, joined by the division of General 
Spencer, were landed by the assistance of country boats near the mouth of the 
Mondego, on a beautiful dey, in August, 1808: from thence, they marched toa 
small place called Lavos, about four miles from the shore, where it was under- 
stood they were to halt until the artillery and stores joined. On this supposition, 
and having some business on board one of the ships, | got leave to return to 
the anchorage. The geatle breeze that had assisted our lending. had died 
away: the surfece of the sea was smooth as glass, but « heavy od owell 
had set in from the Atlantic, causing the ships to roll so heavily, t it wasa 
matter of great difficulty either to get on board or to leave them. been 
on board a light transport in « heavy gale of wind, but the rolling was pot to 
my recollection near so heavy as that the ships were undergoing in Mondego 
| Bay ina perfect calm. Having —_ my errand, | returned to the place 
| where I had left the regiment ; but the birde had flown, and it had become 
nearly dark; there was nothing, therefore, but to follow up the chase. After 
walking for about five or six miles, there + mera in front some large dark 
object in motion, which it was very difficult to make out; at first / thought it 
was 8 woman on a donkey, but a nearer approach convinced me that there were 
only two legs in motion, and that they carried some large uncouth mass, which 
| I at last discovered to be a very tall and corpulent friar doing doty as & patrol. 

He had his coate tucked up and strapped round hie huge psvnch, the capucin, 
with ite sharp termination, polled over bis head, and across bis shoulder was & 
firelock. On getiing near this formidable-looking personage, 1 asked what he 
was doing ; hie reply was, that he was guarding the bigoway ; he looked more 
like the Colossus of roads, than the god Terminus. He assured me the troops 
| were only « short way in front; but “hope told « flattering tale.” Lonly got 
ight of See Sa and then they were just leaving their bivouac, and 
ing @ ure. 
Ose cocend belt eee on on clevated pisteau, parallel to the great rosd, and 
near to it; on our left the ground descended rapidly, and wes broken into 
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several deep ravines. Afier dispatching the provisions we carned with us, the | 
wigwams for our night's repose were soon pus into re j4ieition. One of our | 
officers, who had voianteersd from the Militia, and who made his first appearence 
as a campaigner, deciared it was impossible to get any sleep so near the nome 
of the ungreased axles of the horrible Portuguese cars, that were continually 
moving slong the road ; he therefore retreated into one of the ravines already 
alluded to, where, having chosen a snug nook, bis servant fitted him up 4 hut | 
with boughs of trees, that was a perfect picture of military felicity; he had his | 
cloak spread nicely for repose, aud his shaving aud dressing things al! spread 
on a napkin ready for the morning toilette. We left him in this terrestrial 
paradise, and retired to our own steke-downs with good appetite for a sleep 
after our march 

About twelve at night a heavy storm of thunder and lightning began, accom- 

ied by torrents of rain that soon penetrated our leafy coverings, and left uo 

pe of security against the wet: we therefore sate up, wrapped in our blankets, 
and did ‘as they do in Spain when it rains —let it rain.’ e had about five 
hours of this shower bath; as the weather broke up about daylight, we looked 
like a set of half drowned rats. When we had had our laugh at each other, some 
one thought of asking for our happy friend of the ravine; he was not to be 
found in the place where we had left him, but was at last discovered at the 
bottom of the hill, looking amongst the rubbish swept down by the torrent for 
his goods and chattels, which were nowhere to be found. The thunder bad 
awakened him, and he heard the pattering of the rain on the leaves of the trees, 
but he was sheltered by the projecting ground above his head, aud he lay in 
fancied security, until the water, accumulated on the upper ground, rushed 
down inio the very heart of his nest, and half choked him with mud and water; 
and when he started on his feet to avoid the threatened fate, ne left a clear course 
for the speedy disappearance of his traps. It was a lesson for the future not 
to make his dormitory tn a ravine, however snug it might look 

The approach to Leira is pleasing, along an avenue of trees, and the general 
situation is cheerful and picturesque, to which the position of the bishop's 
palace on rising ground gives additional effect. Here we first saw a specimen 
of the enemy in the shape of four Swiss soldiers in seariet, who were left be- 
hind by mistake in the prison; and here also we saw the French method of 
picking a lock, by putting the point of the bayonet into the key hole, and then 
firing the musket with ball. It was at Leira also that the Portuguese Genera! 
Freire, who had accompanied us thus far, took his leave, promising to give us 
1700 men to aid the future operations. 

The following day the march was continued to Las Caldas; the day was ex- 
ceedingly hot, and the road dusty, which made us anticipate with pleasure the 
delights vf a warm bath. ‘Ihe springs, from whence the place derives its 
name, furnish a pretty steady supply of warm water, strongly impregnated with 
sulphur, which is conveyed into one large bath of an oblong form; the bottom is 
of clear white sand ; the water is about two and a half feet in depth, and has a 
slightly greenish tinge, similar to that of the sea, but is perfectly transparent, 
and ooly smelis in a trifling degree of the mineral with which it ts strongly im- 
pregnated. We enjoyed the luxury of warm water without any inconvenience 
from this cause, but the next day, when on the march, and under the tofluence 
of a hot sun, the sulphur came out strong, and the odour could scarcely have 
been greater that attached to ‘the gentleman in black’ when ‘he left his 
brimstone bed at break of day, to see bow bis farm on carth was going on.’ 

Not far from Las Caldas our riflemen first touched on the advanced post of the 
French at Obidos, which after a skirmish retreated. A little further in advance 
brought us in view of the French position at Roleia (or Koriga) which at a dis- 
tance put me much in mind of the range of hills that overhang the valley of 
the Severn near Gloucester. Below this range was a detached hill that bore 
the appearance of a land-slip, and on this the enemy had posted a portion of 
their force. Before leaving Caldas we had been joined by the promised Por- 
tuguese, who were posted on the right. What they did there I never exactly 
heard, but I can speak for a small detachment we had on the ‘eft of the centre, 
about 300, who were called light troops, but were chiefly formedof the students 
of Coimbra whvin the fire of patriotism had started from their academical 
benches: they were armed with fowling-pieces, escopetas, carbines, and other 
such deadly engines. ‘The centre had halted to give time for the operations 
on the flanks, but our Portuguese friends seemed anxious for the fray, as they 

assed on in front without any orders, and the moment they got sight of the 
French on the lower plateau, began blazing away with great vigour; while 
thus ethployed, and before the enemy had deigned to reply by a single shot, one 
of these heroes came limping to the place where I stood ; he was deadly pale ; 
he could talk a little English, and said he was badly wounded, although there 
was no appearance of anything of that kind. Serjeant Bowdler of my com- 
ny, who was standing close by, said,‘ Yes, my good fellow, I see you are 


—— 


The AVbion. re 


men, with their arms on each other's shoulders, marching along the road singing 
their national aire—while in favourable spots parties had formed dances. Thuse 
who have visited Cintra can form some idea of what it might be when lighted 
up; to me the effect was almost magical. The lights from the quintas (coun- 
try-houses) partially screened by the shrubs that surrounded them, were some- 
times reflected against the naked ruck of some fantastic peak, or slightly illu- 
mined the upper foliage of a majestic pine, leaving all below in deeper shade ; 
and the vast variety of sites on which these houses were perched and their 
whiteness, with the abrupt turns and angles of the road, gave almost end- 
less change of light and shade. I may truly say that it was quite a fairy 
scene. 

The next morning we pursued our journey by Penalonga to Praza d’Arcos, 
where communication with our heavy baggage was obtained. On returning to 
join the regiment we found it had moved from its former ground, had approach- 
ed nearer to Lisbon, and was in bivouac within a short distance of the palace of 
Queluz, where it remained until the embarkation of the French army was com- 
pleted, and the entrance to Lisbon was the orderoftheday. That was indeed 
a splendid exhibition; from the entrance of Belem, the whole way tothe Ro- 
cio square, was a triumphel march. One might have supposed that the whole 
population of Lisbon had been thrown on the lire— 

“ Stalls, bulks, windows, 
Were smothered up, leads filled, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexions.” 

The balconies and windows of all the better houses were filled with Portu- | 
gucse ladies in their best attire, hailing us with contioued viras, and shower- 
ing down garlands and flowers. Guns were fired and bells were ringing as we 
marched along the streets with flying colours, and band and drums in full ac- 
tivity. It was one of those exciting hours that compensate the soldier for 
weexs of privation and fatigue. 

The quarters destined for our regiment were in a large convent near the 
Rocio-square ; 4 Spanish battalion that had oecupied it was just turning out 
to be embarked with the other troops of that nation that had been in the French 
service, to be sent to Cadiz. The men were dressed in white, and formed a 
very fine body of troops ; for their numbers, [ think they would have covered 
more ground than any regiment J ever saw. They were tolerably ciean in their 
persons, but had never learnt ‘to set their houses in order.’ Anything so 
abominably filthy, serving as a habitation for human beings, I never had seen 
before. It required the incessant labour of pioneers, fatigue parties, and Lis- 
bon scavengers, before the place could be made tolerably decent. I have 
heard from officers who served lately on the coast of Spain, that propensity to 
filth was equally to be found among the Spanish soldiers there, whether in can- 
tonments or on board ship. The convent had, most likely, served previously 
asa French barrack, as there were several scraps of writing on the walls, not 
very complimentary to the great Emperor. L'homme de Corse—Le Nain 
jaune—Petit Caporal. On one of the landing-places there was written in pen. 
cil on the wall, the qualifications necessary to form a good soldier; which I 
have quoted elsewhere. 





*« Le courage d’un Lion, 
La force d’un cheval, 
L'appetit d’un souris, 

Et l’humanite d’une bete.” 

When Junot marched to attack our position at Vimiera, he left in the capital 
about 1200 men, many of whom were invalids, as a garrison; the craven 
population dared not to attack this handful of men, but the moment the French 
troops were embarked, and there was no danger of reprisal, this canaille pro- 
claimed war to the knife against every Frenchman, of whatever trade or pro- 
fession. Several attempts had been made at assassination, and more were ex- 
pected. The evening after our arrival I was sent with the outlying piquet to 
strengthen the main-guard. I had hardly arrived there when a Frenchman 
came running to the guard-room to claim protection, and presently two more 
appeared, followed by alarge mob. I had the guard and piquet turned out, 
left room for the fugitives to pass and stopped their pursuers; who, calling 
out Vivan los Inglises, said that the runaways were Frenchmen, and expected 
that they would be given up directly to their vengeance. It was in vain to 
argue with such persons ; they kept pressing on the men, so that I feared they 
would get within our bayonets’Spoints. I ordered three men to load with ball 
cartridge, and told the mob that I would shoot any one who endeavoured to 
force his way. ‘This had the desired effect: they drew off, broke into groups, 
and kept moving about, in the hope of catching their prey ; but [ expected their 
patience would tire out before morning. I had the three Frenchmen into the 
officers’ guard-room, offered them some wine and bread ; but their alarm was 





adly wounded, and it is in the worst place, in your heart.’ This sally pro- 
duced a grand explosion of laughter among the men, under which the Coimbrese 
continued his retreat with anything but flying colours. 

The ascent of the ground on which the chief position of the enemy rested; 
was an operation of no little difficulty: the bill was as steep as that at Mal- 
vern, and covered with loose pebbles, having only a few stunted shrubs here 
and there to give security to the footing ; to use the phrase of the fancy, there 
was ‘ great cry of the bellows to mend ;’ and had the French, in place of vol- 
leys, favoured us with a song, they might have used with propriety that one 
from I| Matrimonio, Si fiato in corpo avete. ‘The exertion caused the death of 
an old friend of mine, Capt, Payng of the 45th; he had been shot through 
the lungs the preceding year at Bvenos Ayres, and had made a wonderful re- 
covery, but was still unfit for actuve service ; his zeal, however would not al- 
low him to remain behind his regiment ; he came out to Portugal, and was 
getting on tolerably well when be attempted to mount this hill, a feat far be- 
yond his strength; he was ebliged to give way, and go in the rear, and sur- 
vived but a short time. 

Laborde made a gallant defence of his position, and when obliged to retreat, 
he effected it in a very masterly style. He took up a second position at a vil- 
lage, with a name near as long as itself (Zambageira), which he defended for 
some time, and then retreated in excellent order. Whether from the fire of 
artillery, or that it was done purposely to check the pursuit, the village was 
burnt to the ground offering one of the common spectacles of war, the inhabit- 
ants standing ip the street with every mark of grief and desprir, as they look- 
ed at the blazing rafters of their dwellings. It was said that Laborde’s Divi- 
vision was chiefly composed of conscripts ; if so, they deserved much credit 
for quickly iearning their business. 1 saw them retreat across the plain, after 
they abandoned the village, and their movements were made wlth as much pre- 
cision as On a parade, retiring by files from the right of the companies, wheel- 
ing up occasionally round their pivot, giving their volley to the light troops in 
pursui, and then resuming their former order of march. 

Nothing of any moment occurred on the march to take up our ground at 
Vimiera, a position which, although defective in itself, was the only one that 
could have covered the communication with the floating reserves ; a simall 
cove gave the means of landing fresh supplies of ammunition, provisions, 
stores, &c.; and alsv our maritime reservoirs furnished us with reinforcements 
of troops, some of whom landed during the action, and had hardly time to 
prime and load before they were in the thick of ir. 

When the French were repulsed and we were in full pursuit, no little sur- 
prise was exh.vited when the word halt was given, and we returned to the 

lace from whence we came ; the cause, however, soon transpired. There 
ad been too many bead-cooks, but fortunately the broth was not quite spoiled. 
We heard of a flag of truce, and the rest naturally followed. The following 
day we marched, and passing through the verdant defiles of Torres Vedras, 
took up our ground on the plain of Bucellas. After the Convention was 


too great to allow them to partake of it, and L could hardly get any account 
from them. It turned out, however, that the first arrival was a merchant, who 
had resided fifteen years in Lisbon ; the second was a barber, of the same 
period of residence ; and the only one connected with the arrival ofthe French 
army was the last of the three, who had been a waiter in a coflee-house in the 
Rocio-square. I offered to guarantee their safety during the night, and as 
soun as it was daylight in the morning to send them down with sufficient escort 
to the beach, and see them safely embarked ; this would have been very grate- 
ful to them under other circumstances ; but two of them had famalies they 
could not abandon, and they said that if they could get unnoticed into a street 
not far distant they could get shelter in the house of a Portuguese friend, on 
whom they could depend. About half-past one in the morning I directed the 
patrols to look out if there were any crowds or knots of people collected any- 
where. At two o'clock they returned, and reported that ‘the coast was clear.’ 
To avoid notice I took the refugees under my charge, dropping only two or 
three men at intervals to give an alarm, and with palpitating hearts the three 
Frenchmen followed me. We proceeded without any interruption, and appar- 
ently unnoticed, until we gained the corner of a street, when one of the trio, 
stooping down, stretched out his neck, and taking a lengthened look up and 
down the street, whispered to his friends that all was clear, and away they 
scuttled, stooping their heads as they ran. I could not help laughing at the 
ridiculous appearance of the race. 

In returning to my post I took a different turn, to avoid observation of any 
persons who might have been on the lock-out, and unexpectedly fell upon a 
pack of the half-wild dogs that prow] about the streets of Lisbon. These ani. 
mals seemed to rejoice in their new-found liberty, and in the absence of their 
French enemies; probably they took me for one, as I was attacked directly. 
They seemed, however, to have an instinctive knowledge of sharp tools, for 
none of them came within the reach of the sword’s point. Whatever faults 
may have been laid to the doors of the French, they had done much to improve 
the cleanliness of Lisbon. They made the people cleanse the streets, have 
watchmen at night, and thev killed hundreds of these dogs,—the greatest nui- 
sance in the place. Indifferent as the police was then, I was struck with the 
contrast which it afforded to my last visit, twelve years previously. At that 
time Lisbon was not only the dirtiest, but most unsafe large town in Europe: 
the streets were left unguarded day and night, and there was no light, except a 
candle stuck up in front of the Virgin, at very long intervals. Assassination 
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French army, and what remained were very indifferent. All the amusements 
to be found in a capital had been gone through, when our attention was called 


more to matters of business, the army was freshly organized in brigades and 


divisions, and received urders to march to Spain, under the command of § f 
John Moore. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE NAVY—LIFE OF KEPPEL. 
( Concluded.) 


In the year after this victory, that is, in 1760, George the Third ascend 
the throne. England had prospered bo:h in olsiesiten and in war, gp 
government wished for peace—but France, although defeated by land end sea 
and almost ruined in finauce, still indulged her fatal love for arms—and Pa: 
resolving to harass her along her own coasts, formed an expedition agains: 
Belleisle—he entrusted it to the joint command of Keppel, and o/ General, 
afterwards Field-marshal S:udholine Hodgsos, an officer who had served at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy as aide-de-camp to Keppel’s father, Lord Albemarie— 
and with the Duke of Cumberland, at Culloden. Keppel hoisted his pendant 
as commodore, on board the Victory, anew ship, and on his own application 
had Dunean as his captain. He had eleven ships of the line, as many frigates. 
and there were a hundred transports for the troops. ‘The armament was large 


| but it was badly equipped—great numbers of the officers were absent and tne 


supply of ammunition was insufficient ; sltogether, the arrangements were not 
worthy of Lord Ligonier, who then presided overthe war department—that 
Ligonier, who at the head of three regiments of British dragoons, and a few 
regiments of imperial horse, charged the whole line of French cavalry with 
such impetuous courage, that he overthrew allopposedtohium. ‘ Surely,’ says 
Hodgson, in a letter of the time, * Lady Betty Germaine* is at the head of the 
army, and has had the impertinence to sign hersel{ Ligunier.’ 

Belleisle, at that time the largest European island belonging to the French, 
lies in the bay of Biscay, about six leagues from the main land, and was re- 
garded as the key to the whole of the western coast of France. The chief 
town, Palais, is su called from the Ducal castle there, which had been made 
the citadel, and fortified by Vauban. The expedition against Belleisle was not 
popular ; the island, it was urged, was useless from want of harbours —worth- 
less to France, from its poverty—and yet, from its fortitications, as wel! as 
from its nearness to the coast, so circumstanced, that it could not be taken 
without great loss and expense. The last of these observations, at all events, 
proved correct. The armament anchored off Belleisle on the 8th of April, 
was defeated in the first attempt at landing, aad although afterwards success{ul, 
had to besiege the town of Palais, which did not surrender til! the 8th of June. 
The reduction of Belleisle was greatly owing to the promptness of Keppel; 
the ammunition of the troops failing them, the commodore gave them all he 
could, and sent off to Plymouth for more. The ministry at home valued the 
conquest highly, believing it to have caused great alarm in France, and to have 
obliged them to send large bodies of troops to their other islands, as well as to 
g® to great expense in preparing them for defence. 

Keppel had now sixty-three men-of-war at his disposal, and his command 
exter: Jed along the western shores of France—a trust which, when we consider 
his rank in the navy at that time, conveys a high idea of the estimation in 
which he was held. 

In the following year, 1762, France made overtures for peace, but while the 
treaty was pending, she entered into that alliance with Spain, known as ‘ The 
Family Compact,’ and the negotiation with England was broken off. Pitt 
urged instant hostilities against both powers, but he was unfortunately opposed 
and in consequence resigned. The new ministers waited till war was for- 
mally declared by Spain, and lost, by delay, important advantages. They 
adopted Pitt's plan, that of directing their operations egainst the Spanish set- 
tlements ia the West Indies, and the Havannah, the centre of their colonia! 
trade and the key to their American possessions, was fixed on as the point of 
attack. This was the depot for the precious metals from Mexico—and Cuba, 
in which it is situated, was at that time, from its trede, as well as in size, the 
mos! important of the Spanish islands in the West Indies. A large expedi. 
tion was accordingly prepared, and the command of the troops entrusted to 
the Earl of Albemarle, assisted oy his brother, General the Hon. W. Keppel. 
Admiral Sir George Pocock had the fleet, and Keppel, with a distinguishing 
pendant as commodore, was his second in command. On the 6th of June they 
appeared before the Havannah. The harbour is defended by strong forts, the 
principal one, the Moro, being inaccessible from the sea. A landing was ef- 
fected under the direction of the commodore, aud the Moro Castle was the tirst 
object of attack. This was attended with great difficulty; batteries had to be 
erected, and the earth required for the purpose had to be brought from a dis- 
tance, the neighbourhood being all rock. The labour carried on under a tro- 
pical sun caused great suffering—many dropt down dead, and large numbers 
became ill. At length the batteries opened, and Keppel direct.d Captain Her- 
vey, with four ships of the line, to cannonadethe Moro. The Stirling Castle 
was ordered to lead, but the courage of her captain failed, and he was after- 
wavds cashiered ; the other vessels poured their broadsides against the walls of 
the fort, the captain of one was almost immediately killed, and the loss and 
damage to all our ships was great. In the midstof the action, surrounded by 
wounded and dying, Hervey wrote off, in pencil, on the back of one of his sig- 
nals, the following note to Keppel :— 

Sir—I have the misfortune to be aground. Pray send a frigate to dropa 
bower off, and send the end of the cable on board here. We are luckily in 
a good line for our fire on the fort, but the smoke is so great, thet (it) makes 
it impossible to see the effect we have had, or (are) likely to have; norcan we 
tell when the army will advauce. Often duller, and ever yours, 

‘A. Hervey.'t 

The attack, though made so gallantly, was ineffectual ; but the Moro was 
subsequently taken, after a defence which did great honour to Velasco,: the 
Spanish commandant. He refused to surrender, although his men were driven 
from their quarters, and supported by a few adherents, he fought, sword in 
hand, until he received his death wound. Our loss in the expedition was great, 
chiefly from disease, which, had Pitt’s advice been taken, might have been 
prevented—as the fleet would have arrived before the rainy season. Twelve 
ships of the line were taken in the harbour, and the prize money exceeded 
three millions sterling—so much of which wentto Lord Albemarle and his two 
brothers, that it was said, ‘ the expedition was undertaken to put money into 
the Keppels’ pockets.’ Our commodore, who was conceived to have greatly 
assisied in the reduction of this place, was shortly afterwards made a rear-ad- 
miral, a promotion of flag officers being extended, to include him. But he 
earned dearly the wealt and henours gained at the Havannah, for he never 
thoroughly recovered an illness brought on there. On his return to England, 
Lord Rockingham having come into power, Keppel was made a junior lord of 
the admiralty—and applied himseif with his habitual zeal to an examination of 
the state of the dockyards and shipping, suggesting many measures for ren- 
dering them more effective. Keppel’s years have been hitherto so wholly ex- 





for the sake of plunder was of nightly occurrence; and dogs and dirt were in | 





gaged in active service, that we have had hardly any opportunity of referring 


| high favour. Although forty-one years had passed after the earthquake, its | to his relations im private life. In the year 1768, he went with his sister, the 


ravages had not been completely obliterated ; a large portion of the buildings | Marchioness of Tavistock, to Lisbon. This lady, whose story makes 4 me!- 


in what is now the best part of the town were incomplete, and the streets un. | 
paved. We lodged at that time at Williams's English hotel at Buenos Ayres ; | 
from whence it was not safe to move out, except in a carriage. Those who | 





ancholy episode in her brother's life, was one of the great beauties of her day, 
and had been married four years before to the Marquis of Tavistock, who was 
killed by a fall from his horse, while hunting ; afterhis death she gave birto 


could not afford that Inxury were obliged to keep a sharp look-out in going to | to a child, who was that unhappy Lord William Russell, so lately murdered 12 
or returning from the Opera. If you went close to the houses you ran the | his bed. Lady Tavistock never recovered the loss of her husband, and soon 


signed, and consequent cessation of hostilities, another officer and myself ob- double danger of the assassins aforesaid, and having an ungenial shower on | afterwards fell into a decline. An incident which occurred at a consultation 
| your head, administered without the premonitory ‘gare de l'eau.’ In the | n her case, gives an affecting proof of the sweetness of her character. Une 


tained leave to go down to Cascaes, where the transports had arrived, taking 
with us sundry small commissions for execution. The day was extremely hot 
and the road in the first part difficult and indirect ; as we passed through a vil- 


lage we observed the curate at his door, who kindly invited us to take some | 
r 


efreshment and bait the horses; this we accepted. Introduced into his house 
a large supply of very fine fruit, aud some bread and wine, were placed before 
ue; at the same time there alsu alighted a Portuguese officer, dressed ir 
French.grey, with a profusion of silver lace: he said he belonged to the Lusi- 
tanian Legion, or some such designation, and he began directly to question 
us, from whence we came! where we were going! what regiment we belonged 
to' &e. We laughed outright at this kind of catechism, which rather dis- 
concerted our inquisitive friend; he had been evidently trying to do the great 
man, and to give us an idea that he was authorized to stop all travellers until 
they gave an account of themselves ; he accordingly finished by saying that 
all was correct, glancing at the same time to the Padre with a look of consci- 
ous power, and that we might proceed on our journey. To this we replied 
with another loud laugh, which so discomposed the hero that he mounted his 
horse and rode off. 

The nde proved lenger than was expected. We could not have reached 
Cascaes in time to get on board ship that night, we therefore turned to the righ: 
and took up our abode at the hovel in Cintra, kept at that time by an Irishwo- 
man, whose nawe I forget. A good dinner and bottle of wine had been dis- 
cussed, when our landlady made her appearance, and asked if we would not 
like to walk out anJ see the illuminations. Fortunately curiosity got the better 
of laziness, for | have seldom witnessed a more pleasing scene. Whatever 
was the discontent and disappointment elsewhere on the subject of the Con- 
vention of Cintra, there was not smallest symptom of that feeling in the 

lace itself—all was gavety and hilarity , groups of men and women in their 
lidey clothes parading up and down, laughing and talking—rows of young 





middle of the street there was the chance of being run over, or the more fre- | 


| quent one of being up to the knee in mud. The people swept up the filth op- 


the autumnal rains. 

At this period the old Queen was alive, but insane ; but she was not allowed 
to interfere in the affairs of the Government, but was indulged in many of her 
whims and caprices. Among these she took an objection to having female 
performers on the stage of the Italian Opera, and the only way to meet this 
fancy was, the importation from Italy of the required number of Soprani. ‘To 
look at these great ungainly creatures in petticoats striding over the stage was 
quite ridiculous. An Irish officer in the regiment with me, unaware of the 
nature of the animals, made a remark about them that served as a standing joke 
against him for many years 

To return to 1808: [ mentioned that a small division of Portuguese had 
joined us on the march, and had been employed, attached to our right flank, at 
the affair of Rorica. ‘ihe officers and men of this detachment were directed to 
wear on the left arm a bit of white linen, or a pocket-handkerchief tied round, 
to distinguish them from the French. 1 should conceive that the number of 
officers was under forty: a few days after we got to Lisbon at least a hundred 
officers appeared in the streets in new uniforms, with each a broad white satin 
riband on the arm, surmounted by a cockade, like that in a baby’s cap ; thus 
transforming a distinguishing mark, set up to save them from sudden death, 
into a badge of distinction. 

It is needless to say that great rejoicings took place in Lisbon on the late 
events, religious processions to the chure to sing Te Deum, illuminations, 
firing of rockets, &c. A new piece was got wp at the theatre, in honour of the 
Commancer-in-Chief; the principal artistes had, however, accompanied the 





of the physicians, examining her pulse, requested her to open her hand. ‘ Her 
reluctance induced him to use a degree of gentle violence, when he perceived 


posite to their houses into heaps in the middle of the road, to be carried off at | that she had closed it to conceal a miniature of her late husband. ma I os 
the perfect leisure of the scavengers, if they existed, or to be swept off by | kept it,” she said, “either in my bosom, or my hand, ever since my dear lor¢’s 


death—and thus I must, indeed, continue to retain it, until I drop off after 


| him into the welcome grave.” ’ 


Lady Tavistock died at Lisbon, and her sister, Lady Caroline Adair, who 
had gone to attend her there, soon afterwards followed her to the grave. 

In the year 1770, Keppel was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
Red, and again to that of rear-admiral of the Blue. The affair of the Felk- 
land Islands, the Spaniards seizing them from the English settlers, led at thi 
time to preparations for a war with Spain. A fleet of six'een sail of the roe 
was equipped, and it is another evidence of the high character of Admire 
Keppel, that, though opposed to the ministry in politics, and mtimately con 
nected with the leaders of the opposition, by relationship, as well 2s by many 
other ties, he was selected by so good a judge as Lord Chatham, as the prope? 
person to take charge of this fleet. An accommodation took place with Spain, 
and the expedition was given up—but it is worth while remarking that two 
young persons just then entered the navy, of whose names it will be for ever 
proud, Nelson and Pellew. The former was appointed to the Raisonnable, the 
other to the Juno, ships which were to have been in Keppel’s fleet. 





” . second daughter of the Earl of Berkeley. and widow of 
Sir joun Gortseines « Dutch gentloanen, end baronet, ef Drayton, in Northamptor 
shire. She was a very eccentric character, and a great politieal intriguenie. in 
phew, Lord George Sackville, succeeded to her property, and took tne name o - 
maine.—Vol. = a nase 

{The King of Spain created his son a viscount, and ordered that there should alway? 
be @ ship in the Spanish navy called the Velasco.—Vol. i. p. 360, 2. 
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Keppel appears to have been regarded with great affection by his friends 
Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, who served with him in Anson's voyage, died 
in 1775, leaving him a 'egacy of 5,000/. and an annuity of 1,200J. a-year, and 
made him fisst in the entail of property, in the event of his two nieces, who 
were then unmarried, dying without issue. 

Keppel was a stroag whig ; and for a navy man rather too ardent a politician 
His letters are full of the animosities and personalities of party, although there 
could hardly be a more amiable person. In his opposition to the American 
war, he went so far as to declare that he would not serve against America: 
‘he was reared,’ he said, ‘ at the king's desire to do his duty, but not in the line 
of America” Notwithstanding this, and that he vored in opposition to the 
minister, he was, in 1776,called on at a very critical moment to take the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet. This was a new tribute to his talents and charsc- 
ter. His friends were strongly opposed to his taking this command, chiefly on 
the ground, that in the event of any fatality, the ministry would be sure to 
throw the blame on him. His own health supplied a better reason for declin- 
ing; it had been latterly failing fast,and thus, after so many years of service, 
he might have easily claimed the rest |e wanted ; but at the personal solicita. 
thon of the king, and feeling that he was called by the country, he accepted 
this important trust. 

France had entered into treaty with our revolted colonies in America. She 
was also collecting a large fleet at Brest, and had marched considerable bodies 
of troops to threaten England with invasion. Spain, her ally, was also making 
preparations for war. General Burgoyne and his whole army had just been 
taken prisoners by the Americans, and our whole naval force at home did not 
at that moment amount to more than thirty-five ships fit for service. It was 
under such circumstances that Admiral Keppe! accepted the command of the 
channel fleet, to which the country chietly looked for protection. In his com- 
munications with the admiralty he suggested the adoption of 32-pounders in- 
stead of the-42 pounders then in use, stating that the lesser gun may, on board 
a ship, be fired much oftener, and that it miglit be of service when the others 
could not be managed at ali; also, that a tier of the lesser guns would greatly 
ease aship atsea. He had accordingly a lower tier of guns in the Victory, of 

2-pounders, and ever since first-rates have carried such guns on their lower 
decks. Admural Campbeli* volunteered to go with him, as flag-captain. 

A very long time elapsed before Keppel actually received his commission. 
At length, however, he hoisted bis flag on board the Victory, and witha fleet 
of twenty ships of the line, besides frigates, sailed down the channel. On 
nearing his station, he fell in with two French frigates, and felt thus early the 
difficulty of the position in which he stood. He was jedto suspect that their 
purpose was to reconnoitre his fleet. War had not been declared—and, as his 
biographer observes, some misgiving appears to have occurred to him, lest his 
detaining these ships should lead to a declaration of waron the part of the 
French, and supply unfriendly ministers with a pretext for denouncing him as 
the cause of it. Wecannot think that when matters had gone so far there .vas 
anything of the kind to be apprehended, and at allevents his instructions 
must, we presume, have enabled him to see his duty : if however, such a doubt 
occurred to him, he formed the true decision—that was, to act in the dilemma 
as seemed most for the interest of his country. He therefore directec a chase 
and the frigates were both brought into his fleet. They had papers on board, 
which made him acquainted with the fact—that the French had thirty-two 
sail, of the line, besides frigates, in Brest roads, and compelled himto a step 
which probably cost him more pain than any other of his life—that was to re- 
turnto England. His secret instructions enjoined him, if he found the force at 
Brest superior, to return to England. This he did, anchoring off St. Helen’s 
on the 27th of June. Had he forgotten the warning fate of Byng, and diso- 
beyed instructions, he had no reason to rely on the support of government, and 
not much to count on a very decided victory; although even at that time, and 
with twenty ships against thirty-two, the thouglit of defeat never, we are 
sure, occurred to him, or to any man in his fleet. Much as the service had ad- 
vanced, he could not in those days reckon with perfect confidence on the skill 
of his respective captains, and our tactics were not such as often to lead to de- 
cided results. 

Returning home under such circumstances he was pretty sure of encounter- 
ing a good deal of unpopularity. ‘The government took no direct notice of the 
proceeding; but the journals in their interest ascribed his conduct to the worst 
of motives, aud threatened him with a court-martial. Keppel, at this trying 
moment, acted with great forbearance. He took no notice of their calumnles, 
did not criminate the government, but applied himself in silence to the rein- 
forcement and equipment ef his fleet, and in but a few days was again at sea 
with a fleet of thirty sail of the line, besides frigates. The day before he 
weighed from Portsmouth, the French fleet put to sea. It was commanded 
by the Count D'Orvilliers, assisted by the Duc de Chartres. This prince after 
wards the Duc ‘dOrleans, the egali/e of the revolution, having not long before” 
met Rodney (then Sir George), in France, mentioned that he was soon to 
have a command in the fleet, and to be opposed to his coun ryman, Keppel, 
and then asked, with an insulting air, what he supposed would be the conse- 
quence of ther meeting? ‘ That my countryman,’ said Rodney,‘ will take 
your royal highness home with him to learn English..+ On the 23d of July 
the French fleet was discovered about three leagues off, At first they seemed 
willing to bring on a general engagement, but baving found out the increase of 
our force, they were soon seen attempting to escape under a press of sail 
Upon this Keppel, who had just formed into line of battle, threw out the signal 
fora general chase. For four days we vainly endeavoured to come up with 
them. At day-break, on the 27th of July, they were seea about three miles 
to windward. The ships of our fleet having pressed on so eagerly, were much 
scattered and separated by good distances from each other. At about ten 
o'clock the French fleet was on the starboard tack, in a very perfect line of 
battle a-head ; and ‘Keppel,’ says Jervis,+ in his private journal, ‘ had tack- 
ed his fleet together by signals very successfully. The wind soon after shifted, 
and some farther time was taken up in evolutions. At about half-past eleven, 
Keppel made the signal for battle. Our van passed down the French line, 
receiving their fire, and Keppel, having resolved to place himself alongside the 
French Admiral, reserved his broadside for him, and received the fire of six 
different ships before he returned a shot. In this, he reminds us of Nelson, at 
Trafalgar; who, in the same ship, the Victory, had fifty men killed or wounded 
and his mizen-mast and steering-sails shot away before he fired a single gnn. 
When our admiral had gained his station, such was the effect of his Victory’s 
fire, that two or three'port-holes the Bretagne, D’Orvilliers’ ship, were knocked 
into one, and the French seamen were driven for a time from their guns. The 
Victory then passed on, and engaged six others in succession The cannonade 
continued for about two hours, the French directing their fire chiefly against the 
masts and rigging, with the object of disabling our ships, in which they, to 
some extent, succeeded. Keppel having passed the rear of the enemy was en- 
abled to see the position of his fleet, which the smoke had for a time conceal- 
ed. Sir Robert Harland, who led one division, had with some of his ships 
tacked, and was standing towards the enemy, with, as Jervis expresses it, ‘a 
manly cai] ;’ many of the ships had got out of action—some dropping to lee- 
ward, and appsrently employed in repairing their damages. Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser’s ship, the Formidable, had left her station, and notwithstanding repeated 
signals did not come into line for the rest of the day. At about two the admiral 
made the signal to veer, and then standing towards the enemy made the s‘g- 
nal for the line of battle a-head. Considerabie time passed in evolutions, and 
the enemy dropping to the leeward, formed their fleet again in line of battle. 
Keppel then tried to form his line again with the object of renewing the battle, 
but before each ship had got intoher station the day had closed he admiral 
remained with his fleet in line of battle, eager forthe morning, hoping that he 
had his foe before him. During the night, which was very dark, the French 
showed no lights, except a few rockets, and three lights were so placed, as to 
lead the English to infer that they belonged to the three French admirals. 
Day-light came at length, and withit much sorrow te all our crews, for the 
French fleet, excepting only three sail, was off, being barely visible from the 
mast-heads of our ships. They had, favoured by the night, escaped , and to 
deceive the English, had left three of their best sailors, to make a show with 
their lights, on their station of the evening before. Orders for chase were 
grven, but the enemy being near his own shores, the attempt was in vain; and 

Leppe! resolved to returnto England. In this he exhibited his accustomed 
judgment. Had he been desirous of display, he might have paraded his ficet 
off Brest; but thoughtful of other interests than his own, he left a few men of 
war to protect the trade, and returned home to put into immediate repair a fleet 
ou which, at that period, the safety of England, in great measure, de- 
pended. 

Few of our naval battles have been so much the subject of criticism as that 
we have been describing, known by the name of ‘ Keppel’s Action off Brest.’ 
I: has been said that he lost his chance of a victory by not passing through the 





* Campbell had been flag captain to Hawke. in the action off Ushant. and brought 
home the news of the victory. He wasa petty officer on board the Centurion, in the 
voyage ronnd the world, and was originally an apprentice in a Scotch coaster. With 
the exception of the master and himself (who was exempt by his indentures), the 
crew of this vessel were pressed into the navy. One of the poor fellows, the mate, a 
married man, wep' bitterly at the prospect of separation from his family. Campbell 
asked, if he would be accepted in his place’ ‘Ay. my lad ‘’ was the reply. ‘I would 
rather have a boy of spirit, than a blubbering man.’—Vol. i. p. 200. n. 

+ Vol. u. p. 37, n. when the author adds, ‘ in the action of the 27th of July, the Duke 
of Chartres retired into the hold of his ship, and refused to come on deek until the 
engagement was over.’ 

t Afterwards Lord Vincent ; he, as Captain Jervis, commanded the Foudroyant, in 
ee weare describing. The Rev. Mr. Keppel cites his private journal.—Vol. i. 
D- 


enemy's line. The author of the work before us alleges many reasous why 
this could not have been done; but there is one so very sufficient, that we 
really marvel! at the observation having ever been made, especially by a naval 
writer, and a seaman. The movement was not known atthe time, or antil foor 
vears afterwards, when, that is in 1782, John Clerk of Eldin, brought out his 
‘ Essay on Naval Tactics,’ and announced for the first time the principle of 
breaking the line, It was first applied on the 12th of April of that year, by Red- 
ney when he gained his brilliant victory over the French, and in the mterval 
of these dates, that is between Keppel’s action in 1778 and Rodney's, in 1782, 
there were no less than eight general actions (in three of them Rodney com- 
manded), all conducted on the principle of Keppel's, and all, lke mostof the 
old engagements, with indecisive results. 

Again, itis said that Keppel ought to have attacked the French in the night 
The plan of a night action was, we believe, first suggested by Lord Howe, and 
submitted by him to the commanders of his fleet, in council, previous to his 
action of the first of June, and after consideration, given up. Nelson undoubt- 
ecly said, that if he fell in with the French fect by night, he would engage 
them immediately ; but this, as Keppel's biographer observes, was twenty- 
seven years after the action off Brest, and when great improvements had been 
made in all respects. Keppel’s claims in regard to the action off Brest can 
Ouly be determined by a consideration of the principles of warfare then known, 
and, to decide our view, it may be enough to observe, that the great neva! 


that all that could have been done was done, and that no previous commander 
hal exhibited more of skill, energy, gallantry, and judgment. 

Soon after the fleet had returned to England, Sic Hugh Palliser, feeling that 
his conduct had become a subject of observation, prepared his own statement 
of it, which he called on Keppel to sign, This he declined, and thereupon | 
Palliser published his version in the newspapers, and having made a series of 

charges against his commander, appealed to the admiralty, to have him tried | 
by acourt-martial. To this the lords of the admiralty thought proper to assent, | 
but Keppel, while he expressed his willingness to meet inquiry, represented 
strongly the irregularities of directing a court-martial against the commander- 
in-chief of the fleet on charges made by an inferior officer, uncer the peculiar 
circumstances in which his accuser stood. ‘The proceeding became the subject 
of discussion in both houses of parliament, and a remonstrance against it, signed 
by Hawke and a number of other admirals, was presented to the king. Ulti- 
mately the court-martial was proceeded with, and Keppel was tried for his life 
on charges very similar to those made against Byng. He was indeed in the 
very circumstances of Byng, but with this difference, thet having by well-known 
services for forty years made the highest character with the country, the general 
feeling of the public rose strongly against the ingratitude of allowing, for a 
moment, the shadow of imputation against him. He was accompanied on the 
occasion of his trial by a train of distinguished friends, Royal Dukes, the high | 
nobility, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and a great number of naval officers. The royal 
standard was displayed from the starboard mizen shrouds of the ship on board 
which the proceedings took place, in token that an admiral was to be tried 
After a protracted investigation, in the course of which every commander in | 
the fleet was, without any deference to the rules of evidence,t placed under a | 
wide and strict examination, Admiral Keppel was fully and honourably acquit 
ted t The admiral’s health had been for some time past much shattered, and | 
the excitement inseparable from a court-martial was no doubt injurious to him, 
but some of the results gave him the highest gratification. The investigation 
made it plain to every one, that in the action off Brest he had done all that gal. 
lantry and experience could have attempted. He became the most popular 
man in England; there were public rejoicings throughout the country on bis | 
acquittal; London was twice illuminated; he received the thanks of both | 
houses of parliament; addresses from all parts of the kingdom; the freedom | 
ofthe city of London; and what perhaps pleased him most of all, he had a | 
marked triumph over these lords of the adonralty who had so very promptly 

placed him on his trial. Having addressed a very able letter to the king, | 
strongly reflecting on their conduct, he resigned his commission as commander. | 
in-chief and struck his flag. The appointment was offered to most of the offi- | 
cers fit for active service, and declined. At length Sir Charles Mardy, a good | 
officer, but rather too old for the duty of such a trust, was prevailed on to accept | 
it. This circomstance tells strongly against the management of the navy at 

the time, whether the blame be attributed to the negligence of Lord Sandwich, 

first lord of the admiralty, or to the minister, Lord North. Were there no want 

of confidence, we cannot imagine a more desirable command than that of the 

channel fleet just then. Spain had declared war, and joining with France, 

their combined fleets of sixty-five sail of the line appeared off Plymouth. | 
Booms were placed across the entrance of the harbour and vessels sunk there, | 
and alarms were spread along the coast(—alarms uuthought of now, and we | 
wonder while we read them, so securely nave we learned tv trust in that great | 
arm of our power, the navy. Honours and fame awaited the victor of that 
hostile fleet, and had there not been something wrong in the state and manage. | 
ment of the service, the government would have been at no loss for a person to 

accept the chief command in the channel. 

Keppel made many suggestions for the improvement of ournavy. It was he 

who recommended the adoption of copper bottoms to ships of war, and he | 
strongly urged the establishment of marines as a separate corps—a corps of 
which we have now so much reason to be proud. He took, in all that related 
to the service. a very active part in the House of Commons, but seldom spoke 
on other subjects. Ontheresignation of Lord North and the formation of the 
Rockingham administration. in 1782, Keppel became a member of the cabinet, 
was appointed first lord of the admiralty, promoted to the rank of admiral of the 
white, and raised to the peerage by the title of Viscount Keppel and Baron 
Eldon, taking the latter title from his seat in Suffolk. Lord Rockingham's 
administration was terminated, as is well known, in hardly more than two 
months, by his death. He was succeeded by Lord Shelbourne, but the friends 
of Lord Kockingham not liking that appointment, resigned, except the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Keppel. The conduct of the latter in not going out with 
his friends has been much canvassed, and the writer of his memoirs defends him 
at considerable length ; but the main grounds of his justification are sufficiently 
yut forward in a note in an unpublished journal of Horace Walpole, by the late 
Lord Holland, and given by him to our author. It is as follows :— 

‘ Walpole calls Keppel’s conduct ‘ dubious,”’ but his motives were avowed 
and correct, and he acted up to them. He gave his reasons for not resigning ; 
and his friends who did resign never complained of them; and when those rea- 
sons ceased, he followed their example, fulfilled his intentions, and resigned 
before the termination of Lord Shelbourne’s ministry. He consequently returned 
to the admiralty on the formation of the Coalition Administration in 1783.’ 

In the Whig compact, called the ‘Coalition Administration,’ of which the 
Duke of Portland was the head, Keppel! again presided at the admiralty. It 
was at this period tnat a number of magnificent donations were made in aid of 
the state, and especially with a view of strengthening our marie. The Rev. 
Mr. Keppel claims this as an indication of the confidence of the public on hie 
relative’s being once more made first lord of the admiralty. The gifts, how- 
ever, were made without reference to persons or party, and came chiefly from 
those who would much rather have had every department of the government in 
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ever memorable conquests, and besides their genius and valour may be said t@ 
have hed what is phrased * good fortune ' Keppel, their peer in grade, ¢ 
by long consent of the profession with its first ornaments, gained his coronet, 
and what is more, his fame, not in consequence of good fortune, but by solid 
acquirements and sterling qualities in despite of it. This gives a new charac: 
ter to the memoir of his life, and clothes it with a moral of universal application. 
In closing ovr paper, we are bound to acknowledge our obligations te the 
Hon and Rev. Mr. Keppel. No more accomplished naval writer has appeared 
before the podlic, and few have combined in the same degree, the pure style 
ofa scholar with the knowledge as well as the experience of a seaman; for he 
hac served for years in the navy. His volumes bear ample testimony to his 
acquaintance with the details, the interests, and the history of the service, and 
abound, as our references show, with moet pleasing illustrations of characters 
| connected with it. While we give the praise he merits, we must qualify it 
with what is to the fell es just. There is rather too much of political tone in 
the work, and the standard life of a great naval character ought to be as nearly 
) as porsible free from this: that, however, may pass, for it is nowhere offensive. 
| But more important is our objection that the work is far too large. One vol- 








| 

} ume, somewhat thinner than ether of bis two, would have made the work more 

| popular than it ever can be as it is, 

of the correspondence without loss of ix terest, reduce bis interminable account 
of the court-martial, spare us the Speaker's speeches o 

characters of the period, including Hawke, Jervis, Rodney, agreed in holding | pel, and neariy ai| about debates in parliament, an 

| of instractions which no one wil! ever read. 


He may in a future edition leave out much 


n giving thanks to Kep- 
d cance! the full-drawn copies 
Let him do this, and a tittle more, 
and we shall then have as well written, as engaging, 4s instructive, and es popu- 
lar a book of saval biography as ever issued from the press 

———aa—— 


REMINISCENCES OF A LIGHT DRAGOON, 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion ) 


VOYAGE UP THE GANGES COMTINUED—SCENES ALONG ITS COURSE~—DINAPORE— 
THE STADLES——A MURDER AND EXECUTION 


Dinapore is a station for an infantry regiment; and were it not thet lying 
low, it 18, during the hot season, very unhealthy, it would present many features 
of attraction even tothe European. ‘The country round is extremely rich and 
well wooded, while an excellent bazaar under the management of the Quarter- 
Master, as these military markets alway aro, supplies the troops with every 
article of consumption of which they can stand inneed, The barracks, too, are 
commodious and well arranged, having # large grass.plat in the centre of the 
square, & a vnple stabling attached to them; and though the distance from 
Calcutta be aot less than five hundred miles, the accommodation atlorded bya 
water-conveyance appears materially to abridge it. It was im Dinapore that, 
for the first ume, | encountered elephan's holding their way through the narrow 
streets of the regimental baaaar, yet injuring no one; and as the spectacle 
surprised me very much, so the expression of my wonder drew forth from 


| others, familiar with the animal's habits, many tales of their extreme sagacity, 


of which the following is one 

A particular elephant, which was pointed out to me, had been in the habit, 
as often as it passed a confectioner's stand, to receive from the keeper of the 
stand, in the very heart o! the bazaar, a parcel of eweetmeats, The owner of 
the beast becoming aware of the custom, gave the elephant’s keeper money, 


| and desired hin not to restrict his charge in his recreation, but to pay for what 


the elephant got regularly once a week. ‘The Mobut, « dishonest man, kept 
the money to himself, in consequence of which the confectioner, who began to 
grow ured of feeding such a customer on credit, applied to him for payment ; 
was refused, and the confeciioner, as a matter of course, protested that he would 
disburse no more sweetineats Well, it came to pass once upon a time, that 
the elephant arrived as usual in frontof the stall; he held out his trunk, offered 
his accustomed salutation by grunting, yet received nothing. Onthe contrary, 
the baker loaded the Mobut with abuse, and he end his gigantic charge by-and- 
by passed on; they proceeded to the tank, whuher they were going to water, 
and the elephant drank as usual, ‘They then returned—bot the elephant 
would stop ayain in front of the stall, and the confectioner again assailed him 
and his driver with the language of reproach. A suinmary punishment awaited 
him. The elephant, pointing his trank with great accuracy, let fly among the 
pastry and sugar pluins before him such a shower of dirty water as soon re- 
duced the whole to a state of absoijute dissulution. As was to be expected, the 
confectioner complained to the owner of the beast, upon which all the facts of 
the case became known, and the poor artiste having been remunerated for all 
the losses which he had sustained, a fresh Mohut was found totake care of his 
customer. 

Nothing could exceed, on very many accounts, the degree of interest which 
attached to the remainder of our voyage after we quiuted Dinapore, ‘The 
farther we penetrated into the heart of the country, the more were we struck 
with the peculiarity of the scenery, and the strangeness, at least to us, of the 
customs of those who inhabited it, Beautiful villages lay bere and there along 
the river's bank, all of them clustering rvund their own pagodas, and each 
having its baths, its oratories, and terraces by which the inhabiten's approached 
to cast upon the sacred stream their votive offerings. ‘The consequence was, 
that as often as we looked towards the shore we beheld little groups of boih 
sexes at their devotions, while the very bows of our vessel were garlanded with 
the mnumerable bouquets which, tossed in at places higher up, came floating 
down the stream to meetus. I have counted scores of these rich garlands, 
througnout which the queenly lotus always shone conspicuous, bespangling 
the surface of the water atthe sametime. Norcould | repress a feeling, almost 
of involuntary reverence, for the sort ot religion, wild and extravagant us it i, 
which led its votaries to do honour to the deity by so simple yet so elegant a 
custom, 

In making a voyage up the Ganges you invariably bring-to at nightfall, The 
native boatmen have, indeed, no idea that it is sible to hold thei course in 
the dark, and as their provisions, simple though they be, require cooking, it is 
at night that the proces: is mvariably gone through. A very striking 
scene it consequently is ater your cables are made fast, and under the 
trees, that grow to the water's edge, dozens of fires are lighted. Woe, 
however, to the European wio approaches too near to thore fires while 
the rice that is required for the evening meal is undergoing the necessary 
preparation. If he disregard the shouts and signals of the natives, they 
throw both rice and their cooking utensils in the fire, and then, for the 
amount of remuneration, the tranrgressor is entirely at their mercy, for let the 
claim be what it may, the officer is sure to allow x. But it was not the boat- 
men’s meal alone which was dressed at teis hour. Our own native cooks chose 
the same season, as indeed necessity requred, wherein to make ready for our 
use the rations of each morrow: and once the circumstance of their doing so 
was prodoctive of a little adventure which was long after spoken of among us 
with much interest. 

The case was this. We brought up one evening, as usual, and made fast 
our boat to the roots of a large tree that grew close to the water's edge. We 
then landed, as our invariable custom was, and watched the cooke first light 
the fires, and then get the provisions in order for dressing. But instead of 
going on with that very necessary operation, they ali, with one accord, fell 





other hands. Sir James Lowther, for example, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, 
presented to the king @ seventy-four gun ship, rigged, manned, victualled, and 
ready for sea, altogether at his own expense. Great as was the public confi- 
dence in Keppel, it certainly did not extend to those who acted with him, and 
it at no time exceeded that which was reposed in Lord Howe, who it was well 
known would be, and in a very little time was, his successor. The coalition 
ministry, unpopular from the first, held together for some six months, when, 
defeated on Fox's India bill, it was broken up, and Keppel from that time ceased 
to take part in public affairs. His health having been long impaired, he was 
ordered, as the only hope of recovery, to pass a winter in the south of Europe. 
He accordingly proceeded to Naples, but deriving no benefit from his stay 
there, returned in the following spring to England, where, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, 1786, he closed a life which had been, almost every day of it, devoted to 
the service of his country. 

On looking back to the career of Keppel, we are most of all struck by the 
fact, that in making so great a character, he oned nothing to fo.tune. Had he 
been taken from before the mast, he could not have earned each step of his 
rank more fairly. He lost by shipwreck one of the first frigates he commanded, 
was made a prisoner, gained as leader no brilliant victory, and the only occa- 
sion on which London was illummated for him, was on his acquittal when tried 
for treachery and incompetence. Other heroes have their names coupled with 


* Admiral Ekios’ Naval Battles.—Cited, vol. ii. p. 53 

tA question being objected to by Mr Hargrave, a counse! in the case, Admiral Mon- 
tague, one of the court, exclaimed,* We care not a sixpence for the law in this case. 
We come to do justice.’ 

t Erskine was oae of Keppel’s counsel on the trial, and received for his attendance, 
two bank notes of £500 each, a fee which his narrow circumstances did not at the 
time permit him to decline. He had been but a few months called to the bar, and this 
was the frst case which brought him into notice. Having been in the navy, his know- 
—~ of sea phrases and details rendered it a favourable opportunity.—See vol. u. p. 


6 General Lioyd, author of ‘ The History of the Seven Years’ War,’ being at Bou- 
logne, aed we|\ informed of the proceedings of the French, embarked on board a 
neutral ship, and landed at Portsmouth. He immediately ded to the house of 
the governor, who, it being Sunday, was et church. He instantly sent for him, aod 
having previously known him, accosted him thue— What have you to de at church ' 
Have you a mind te have the church knocked down adeut your ears! Don’t you know 
that a French and Spanish fleet of nearly #ixty sail of tne line is at sea, and that an in- 
vasion of Engiand is contemplated "— Memoirs of the Count de Dumas —Note of the 





Translator.—Cited, vol. ii. p. 245. 


upon their knees, and lifting up their hands, began, in & monotonous sort of 
| howl, to pour out their prayers tothe moon. At first we were astonished, then 
| we became irritated ; bot by-and by, on looking up, we saw thatan eclipse had 

| begun. It was in vain that some of us urged these devotees Ww leave the moon 

to herself, and to dress our supper. So long as the shadow was o# the moon's 

disc, they remained on their knees, praying earnestly ; and when at length she 

shone forth again in her glory, they rose, clapped their hands, and shouted 
vehemently. It was a striking sight, that of these naked, yet robust men, all 
offering op their adorations to one of the host of heaven: nether was the meue 
less remarkable. They dressed our meal readily enough, which we consumed, 
and then went on buard to sleep. But they spent the whole of the night in 
singing and dancing, as the best mode of expressing ‘he joy at the moun’s 
deliverance from her enemy. 

Among other strange sights which greeted us while prosecuting that upward 
voyage, | must not forget to notice the alligators which lay among the slime 
on the river's bank, like so many logs of trees, and rolled ives into the 
water only when we approached them. I had never seen the monster be‘ore, 
and was in consequence a good deal alarmed by him, especially after ! had 
listened to sundry tales of his great ferocity and exceeding strength, both by 
land and water. But the only practical effect produced by this commence- 
ment of our acquaintance, was to puta stop to the evening baths, in which we 
had heretofore indulged. One of the brates was wounded by Capt. Elliot, of 
the 11th, and after « fierce struggle, secured by a party of natives ; and a clo- 
ser acquaintance with his huge jews end sharp teeth, had no tendency, it must 
be confessed, to reconcile us to their proportions. 

Onwards and onwards we went, the nver narrowing slightly as we drew 
nearer to its source, and a novelty of some kind or other ling us at every 
stage. One day we a boge rock, which rises upright out of the centre 
of the stream, and which the violence of the current bas, in the course of ages, 
well nigh cot in twain. It is surmounted by « but, m which dwells a Fakir, 
one of that class, half mendicant, half-enthueist, with which all parts of India 
abound, and whose habits are now familiar to every well-read person. 
they levy contributions of rice and bread from door to door, I need not 
therefore tell, neither is it worth while to deseribe their ee penances— 
their years of torture as they stend motionless, never sitting or lying down to 
rest, and often holding one or both arms in the air; theiz horrid exhibitions on 
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the swing, when a rusty hook is driven through the skin of the back, ard | 
themselves are whirled round, shouting and apparently triumphant, forall an 
hour at atime. These matters are set furch so much at leogth in all mauner 
of publications, that even this hasty allusion to them might well have been 
spared. But it is one thing to read of extibitions so strange, and qu.te ano- 
ther to witness them; the subject may be stale to all the world besides, but 
has still some interest for me. 

While we were in the act of passing this rock, a numerous fleet of boats ap 

red in the offing, which, ae they a»Proached, were seen to contain the relics | 
of the 2lst Dragoons. These men were on the passage to Calcutta, and a 

more miserable set of scarecrows it has never been my misiurtune t 
Climate and disease sppeared to have made sad havoc with the whole of them 
They were yellow and fleshicss, and a hasty attempt to open with them some 
conversation in paseing, showed that their tempera hot less than their animal 
moisture, had been dried up by the suns of Inds. For example, having fixed 
my eve upcn a gaunt and currie-coloured Serjeant, I hailed him, and pr rceeded 
to ask whether Cawnpore was a nice place, and things cheap there, ‘oul 
find out all that yourself,’ was his reply, as he turned upon me a ghastly 
look, ‘when Jack Morbus (meaning the cholera) has brought down your bulla 
lo bide to regulation pattern.’ There was something irresistibly comical in the | 
expression of the speaker's countenance, as well asin the cankered and crab- 
bed answer which hie vouchsafed to a civil question. Sv we burst into a bearty 

laugh, aud thus the two regiments passed Ove another. 

In due time we reached Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, and were 
fortunate enough to arrive at 4 reason when some great religious ceremony 
was going forward. The river was in cousequence covered with votive gar 
lands, and multitudes of both sexes were refresuing at once soul and body io 
the sacred stream. We did not bring-to, however, til we came opposite 

Ramghur—a place of some note in this part of India, and the residence of a} 
Raja; and there, accoiling to custom, 80 soon aa the voats were moored, - 
with several more belonging to the detachment landed 
There was something peculiarly delicious in these moonlight walks, as well | 
because of the exquisite balminess of the air, as they led us through the fields 
of flowering cotton or luxuriant indigo, the bursting pods of which strew the 
pathways, and send forth a strong, yet not an overpowering, odour as you Crush 
them under fout. On this night, however, our rambling propensities brought 
us into a situation of some danger, | verily believe, and certainly well caculat 
ed to alarm. | and my comrade were traversing a cotton plantation, when, 
looking to the right, we beheld a drove of black butfaloes feeding, by whom we 
were no sooner perceived than they tossed their heads iuto the air, and 
made a rush towards us. ‘There was nothing for it but to take to our heels, so 
we ran as fast as our legs would carry us, till we reached a quickset hedge, 
through which, at seme cost both to skin and garments, we managed to squeeze 
We were thus saved from the butsloes; but on advancing towards the en- 
trance of the village, our horror may be conceived when we found vurselves 
suddenly within twenty yards of what we mistook for atiger. The beast was 
lying in a@ sort of bamboo cot, and seemed to be as'cep, on which | pulled my 
comrade by the sleeve, and we quietly but rapidly retreated. Our consterna- 
tion, however, was immediately changed into pure wonder : we saw some 
tives approach the beast, pat him on the head, and walk on; and being thus 
encouraged, we drew near in like manner, and saluted the object of our terror 

Jt was not a tiger, but « ahita, or hunting leopard; nevertheless, be did net 
seem to acknowledge our acquaintance so freely as he had done that of the 
Hindoos; for he opened his eyes with an expression 80 suspicious that we were 
heartily glad to leave him to his own reflections. We accordingly pushed on 
to the Reja’s palace, which we found to be a large brick building, surrounded 

by iron rails, and having gazed with wonder at the quantity of confectioners’ 

shops that abutted upon it, we turned our faces back again towards the boats. 

A considerable detour carried us wide of the buffaloes, and we reached our 
sleeping berths in peace. 

From Ramghur we proceeded to Allahabad—the Holy City, or City of God 
—beside which the Jumna pours its waters into the Ganges, both, at the point 
of junction, possessing a character of great sanctity. Here stands the tomb 
of the good and gallant Marquis Cornwallis ; here, too, is an ancient fort, within 
the walls of which there used to be one of those sacred columns which the 
Hindoos adore, which was indeed standing when we reached the place, but has 
since been thrown down, It was here, alter having the boats dragged with in- 
finite difficulty over a long succession of shallows, that for the tirst time we 
encountered a tornado in the power of its might, from the overwhelming viv- 
lence of which our frail craft escaped only through the foresight of the crews 
in mooring them after they had been fairly run on shore. I shall never forget 
the terrible effect of that whirlwind, which, had it endured another hour, must 
have shaken the whole country into chaos. The loftiest and stronges: trees 
either bent before it like reeds or snapped asunder, and were then tossed into 
the air; while the clouds of dust and sand which it swept along i's course, 
blinded our vision, and seriously incommoded our respiration. Happily jor us 
and for all that jay within its influence, it did not continue more than hilf an 
hour, though for more than twice that space we could follow its onward pro- 
gress, as it swept away from us in a@ straight line, carrying devastation and 
terror over a large extent of country. 

We hada good many deaths during the passage, which lasted in ali three 
months, and we buried our dead in deep graves which we dug along the river's 
edge We might have saved ourselves the trouble. Our right wing, which 
preceded us a little way, had suffered in like manner, and they also deposited 
the remains of their comrades where the earth could cover them; but their 
graves, when we reached them, were al] tenantless; the wolves and jackalls had 
dug the bodies up, and the scattered fragments of military clothing with which 
the sides of the different pits were covered, showed that the wild beasts had 
not left their lifeless owners to the tedious process of natural decay. 

On the 28th of October, 1819, we arrived at the place of our destination, and 
disembarking at an early hour next morning, were marched forthwith into bar- 
racks. We found them extremely commodious and comfortable ; and as great 
care had been taken to put them in order for our reception, we counted, not 
without reason, on spending our time here wih much satisfaction ; for Cawn- 
pore contains a large garrison, and is besides the residence of many persons of 
distinction, of gentiemen in the civil service of the Company, of merchants and 
others, and these have provided for themselves every accessory to enjoyment, 
not forgetting either a handsome assembly-room or a neat theatre. But it was 
not so much abcut these things as with reference to the horses which the 21st 
had left for our use, that my curiosxy was excited. I accordingly embraced 
the first opportunity of visiting, aloag with a volunteer from that regiment, the 
stables; and, sure enough, the spectacle that met us there was strange enough. 
Tt was feeding-time when we eatered, and the horses—all of them entire,— 
kept up such a screaming, and pawing with their fore-feet upon the floor, that 
I could have fancied myself, not in a cavalry-stable, but in a den of wild beasts, 
Neither, on inquiring into the characters of the individual chargers, was the 
impression produced by the first general survey effaced. One was a furious 
kicker,—another would tear to pieces any one on whom it could lay hold, and 
had actually bitten two tien to death,—a third was accustomed to dance on his 
hind legs for ten minutes on a stretch, and to lash out with his fore feet, as if he 
had been a trained boxer,—a fourth ook fits of sullenness, and standing stock- 
still would strike with his heels right and left, so as to throw an entire squadron 
into confusion. In a word, a set of brates more vicious was represented never 
to have come together, and it is but fair to add that on first mounting we so 
found them. But a few sharp field-days, with a little stinting of corn, gradual- 
ly tamedthem. Several men received hurts, from bites, kicks, and falls,— 
many were run away with, till horse anid rider became accustomed to each 
other,—but in the end we prove? ourselves their masters. And then a very 
hardy, if not a very fleet, species of cattle we found them 

We reached Cawnpore at the most agreeable season of the year, and up to 
the month of March had little to complain of. To be sure the volunteers from 
the 2ist, w'o joined our ranks, proved to be, as such persons generally are, 
troublesome, and in several instances not very worthy characters. Still we got 
along pretty well till the hot winds began to blow, and then the restrictions to 
which it was judged expedient to subject us brought the true tempers of our 
seasoned comrades to the test. They murmured against the regulations of the 
regiment. They thwarted and interrupted the non-commissioned officers in the 
discharge of their duty, and took at last to stoning them as often as they visited 
the barracks after dark. The Colonel would not suffer this; so he called 
them all together, and assured them that the very first who should be detected 
in an act of insubordination would find cause to repent it. There needed no 
more to make these bad men desperate. They laid the blame chietly on 
one Corporal Irwin,—and they swore among themselves that they would have 
their revenge. 

_ Corporal Irwin might be a litle sharp ; but he was a just man in the erecu- 
tion of his duty : nor did he ever exact from others more than he was always 
ready to perform himself. For this he became a marked man ; and one even- 
ing, we pine out the orders for the morrow, a scoundrel of the name of 
Hislop fired at him from behind a pillar, and desperately wounded him near the 
shoulder. The Corporal fell, and the assassin endeavoured to escape ; but he 
was instantly seized. For we,—the old hands of the 1 1th,—were much attach- 
ed both to our regiment, considered as a body, and to the officers and non-com- 
missioned officers belonging to it ; and finding the turn which affairs had taken 
among these stranger, we were determined that they should be taught that 
they should receive no countenance from us. The Corporal being carried to 
the hospital there lost his arm. He did not, however, die,—at least, not im. 
mediately,—but his constitution received such a shock,that ever after under- 
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going the amputation there was not vigour enough in him to accomplish 2 rally 
He lingered several months, and then expired. With respect agiiu to Hislop, 
his fate was sealed. being put into double-irons he was handed over to the 
care of the principal gaoler inthe place ; and having been ia due time tried 
and found guilty of an attempt to murder, he was condemned to death. He 
was hanged, as he deserved to be, ia the sigat of the assembled garrison. 


VEVER AND CHOLERA—-HOSPITAL SCENES—CHANGE 


TIONS FOR WARK, 


OF QUARTERS —PZEPaRa- 

It was now the season of the year when the malasies peculiar to this climate 
usually show themselves; and, in epite of ail the precautions that were used to 
Terrible was the havoc 
which they made in our ranks. At breakiast-time, or on the early parade, ten 
men inight appear in perfect health,—within an hour hai! the number would be 
taken 11, and ere sunset the greater portion of them would die The hospital 
became, as may be imagined, a scene of complicated horrors. Providence was 
kind to me, so that as a patient [ had no cause to visit it ; but bearing one day 
that my cousin had been carried thither in a raging fever, | proceeded to nurse 
hin. f never saw such a sight. With re<pect tc my poor relative, he was al- 
ready insensible, and in less than half an hour heexpired. But elsewhere ob- 
jects that both shocked and harrowed met my gaze on every side. Tere stood 
the Doctor,—a kind and skilful man,—with his sleeves tucked up and his arms 
crimsoned. Several assis'ants were near with basins in their hands to receive 
the biood which he took from the sick men’s veins, while of the sick themselves, 
some were raving mad, others gloomy aud desponding, others wholly insensible 
—the spark goiny out in these last one aftcr another. ‘There could be little 
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| of order or regularity in disposing of the bodies of those who in such numbers, 


and $0 rapidly, paid the last debt of nature. Every morning a couple of carts 
came to the hospital, and inthese the corpses were removed to the cemetery, 
where not a few, attended only by the comrades who loved them most, went to 
the sleep which knows no waking. Let me not, however, dweil upon events, 
the remembrance of which will hang by me through life, and ever in sorrow; 
indeed, I will quit this subject altogecher after I shall have described a little ad- 
venture which befell me, not unconnected with it, though partaking more of 
the ludicrous than the patheric 

When sickness broke out our men became divided into two classes, one of 
which the thought of the precariousness of their position sobered, while in the 
other it produced diametrically the opposite effect. These last, in order to 
drown care, drank hard and lived merrily; and strange as it may sound, it is 
nevertheless true, that of them nine out of ten escaped. To my shame be it 
spoken, the example of these reckless livers had more influence over me than 
that which the graver men set, and [ drank, in consequence, harder during the 
prevalence of that epidemic than ever! did before or have ever done since; the 
result on one occasion was this. 

There was a standing order from the Surgeon, that whenever any of the men 
were observed to take to tneir beds, or lounge upon them at unbecoming sea- 
sons, the Serjeant of the day should direct them to be removed at once to the 
hospital. IL: uappened, once upon a time, that my comrade and I bh ‘ving gone 
together to the bazaar for the purpose, as I well remember, of purchasiug a 
giass for my watch, we were asked by a native merchant whether or not we 
should like to be supplied with a bottle of superlatively good wine. Sucha 
sugyestion was not to be neglected, so we adjourned to his tent, and there, to- 
ge.uer with a little bread and cheese, consumed between us three bottles of 
Cape, which the honest man sold to us for genuine Madeira. Tho wine proved 
too much forus. ‘To walk home with it was out of the question, so we ordered 
a covered bullock-car, drawn by two animals, and jogged along in this clumsy 
vehicle towards the barracks. Arrived there, nothing would content us but a 
dram of arrack; and the vile spirit coming immediately upon the scarcely less 
deleterious wine, placed us at ouce hors de combat. We staggered to our beds 
and were both fast asleep in a moment. 

How long | hid Jain ina state of unconsciousness I cannot tell; but a vivid 
dream, in which [ saw that the regiment had marched, leaving me behind, at 
length awoke me. It was pitch dark, Isat up in my bed, rubbed my eyes, 
tried to collect my thoughts, but could not. One of my arms, moreover, being 
somewhat still, tended still more to confuse me. In a word, 1 was completely 
distracted. Accordingly, [ stretched my hand towards the wall, in order to as- 
certain whether buots, saddle, accoutrements, &:., continued to hang where it 
was my custom to arrange them. ‘They were not there—and the conviction 
became strong that it was no idle dream of which I was the victim, but that I 
had indeed been abandoned by my comrades. Full of alarm, I sprang out of 
bed, and determining to make my way to the apartment in which troop A used 
to be stationed, I rushed towards what | conceived to Se the bolted door of my 
own, and pressed the whole weight of my body agaiust it 

A door it doubtless was which in this strange way I had encountered, and as 
it did not happen to be so much as on the latch, the result to mysel! was a roll 
heels over head. Not having sustained any injury, however, | immediately 
gathered myself up again, and in the very bitteraess of grief shouted out, ' Are 
you all gone!’ 

A feeble voice, the tones of which were not unfamiliar to me, replied by de- 
mandiog, ‘Is that you, George !’ 

‘To be sure it is,’ was my auswer. 

‘Don't you know 1?’ was the reply. 

‘Know !’ answered IJ, ‘ how should I? 
and I left to die here together?" 

* No, to be sure not, but you are in the hospital.’ 

‘In the what?’ 

‘In the hospital—you and your comrade were brought in yesterday afternoon, 
both labouring under apoplectic fits; and if you had done what was right and 
becoming, you would have been adead man by this time.’ 

In an instant the whole truth flashed across me, and the adventure appeared 
so ridiculous, that, hurrying back to my bed, I there indulged in a hearty fit of 
laughing. Neither was the disposition to be merry removed when daylight ex- 
hibited my comrade, lying on the opposite side of the room, and wondering, as 
1 had done when I first awoke, where he was, or whether his identity had not 
changed. The result of the whole atlair was, however, this. After learning 
that the Serjeant on duty, a young and rash man, had ordered us to be carried 
into hospital, without so much as waking us to ascertain how we were, and 
that the Surgeon took from each of us on the instant thirty ounces of blood, 
the loss of which only caused us to sleep the more soundly, we were given to 
understand that we should again be visited in our turns by the medical staff, 
as well as by the Colonel and Adjutant of the regiment. Accordingly, at the 
fitting tine, the whole of these gentlemen entered, and our cases were stated 
to the Commandant, nut, as | imagined, without a very quizzical expression of 
the countenance of him who reported upon us. We, too, were sorely puzzled 
to keep our gravity ; but the mock examination ended in our being told to re- 
tura to our quarters, and to take care how we put ourselves wantonly in the way 
of again being removed, as apoplectic subjects, into the hospital. 

There died of the fever at this time not fewer than one hundred and twelve 
men, besides women and children, belonging to the 11th Dragoons. Our ex. 
cellent surgeon also, Dr. Omally, fell a sacritice to his indefatigable zeal and 
attention, and Capt. Nowlan and the Paymaster svon followed. Neither was 
the mortality contined to us; of the 87h Infantry, as well as the Company's 
Artillery, many sunk under the disease, and the deaths among the native troops 
were to the full as numerous. At last, however, the monsoons set in, and with 
them came a complete relief from the pressure of the disease ; occasionally a 
| man would die, but the violence of the distemper tad passed away, and we 
| were enabled in consequence to enjoy ourselves both within doors and without, 
as far at least as a ceaseless fall of heavy rain would allow; and im trath the 
violence with which the floods came down surpassed everything of which | 
could have formed an idea. I have seen the barrack-square converted in less 
than an hour into a tank or pond, in which there was a depth of two feet of 
water, through which swarms of small tish were swimming, very much, as may 
be imagined, to our astonishment, and greatly to the delight of the natives 
Neither were we long left in doubt as to the cause of the phenomenon. One 
day | was suddenly invited to watch with my comrades the progress of a water. 
spout, the formation of which was going on at no great distance fron the can- 
tonments. I saw a column of water rise from a flooded meadow, and rush up, 
as it seemed, to meet a dense cloud that had gathered over it; the sun, too, 
happening to shine out at the moment, and to cast his rays obliquely oa the 
pillar, the effect was more beautiful than I have language to describe ; and 
when in a few minutes afterwards the continuity of the pillar was broken, the 
spray from its lower portion fell over us as if it had been a shower of diamond 
sparks. It was not so with the heavily-laden cloud, which likewise in due time 
discharged its conteuts upon our heads. We read and hear of raiu that resem- 

les the pouring of waterjout of buckets; I never tij] that day was able to 
believe that there was aly substantial picture in the simile. Nor was that all, 
with the rush of waters came down shoals of fish, some of them of a size suffi- 
cient to excite the cupidity of the natives, who, attacking them with nets and 
buckets, conveyed them to their houses, and speedily converted them Into 
material for a substantial supper. 

So long as the monsoons last, the whole sorface of the country is under 
water, and for a littie while after the floods abate, the sterility is excessive. 
But in process of time vegetation begins, and the grass springs up, and the 
flowers blow with a rapidity which to the European stranger seems well mgh 
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continues, be surpassed in any part of the world. { never experienced a more 


delicious temperature than that to which we were generally subject, from the 


miraculous. Neither can the salubrity of the climate, while this state of things 
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end of October to the beginning cf March. I never beheld a scene more de 
cately luxuriant and rich than the fields and meadows and wo 
during a consiterable portion of set interwal. 

At last the season of relief came round; and the Sth Li 
arrived from Meerut, we received orders to pack up and march, for the purpose 
ol occupying the station which they had abandoned. ‘To such as have not wit- 
nessed in India the march of a regiment of cavalry, it would be no easy task to 
convey an idea of the extraordinary spectacle which is presented by it. Let 
my readers bear in mind, that troops never move in our Eastern possessions 
without carrying their market and their market people along withthem. The 
bazaar, indeed, is not attached to the station, bat to the corps ; and the dealers 
being all regularly enrolled, must either go with the regiment whithersoever it 
may proceed, or cease to hold their licences as merchants. Hence, the night 
preceding the day on which the corps is to set out, al! the tents in the bazaar 
are struck. Away then proceeds the motley crew, bullocks, cows, camels, 
horses, and here and there elephants, transporting their goods; and as the site 
of each day’s encampment is beforehand explained to them, they are generally 
ready to receive the troops when they arrive, and to prov ie them with the 
necessary refreshments. Meanwhile, at the first sound of the trumpet, the 
tents required to lodge the regiment on its march are packed upon the backs 
| of camels and elephants. The former clas of animals carries one tent, the 
| latter two; and when the enormous size ofthe machine is taken into account, 

as well as the pegs, lines, and mallets required in pitching it, the s rength of 
| both beasts of burthen—especially of the elephant—surpasees ovr power of 
computation. Moreover, as each baggage animal has its company of attend- 
ants, each trodp-horse its native groom, and each man his servant, and each 
officer his half-dozen at least, [ am sure that I do not place the numbers too 
high when I say, that for one trooper there are at least lifteen followers in the 
camp. Lecannot, indeed, compare the march of the Eleventh to enything more 
appropriate than the flight of the Israelites out of Ezypt; fur the column, though 
in point of numbers respectable enough, was absolutely obscured even on the 
line of march, by the swarms of men, women, children, and beasts of burthen, 
that surrounded it. 

The march which begins at an early hour in the murni: ¢, generally continues 
tll about nine, when the tents are pitched, and other preparations made to pass 
both the day and night on the ground. It is astonishing to see the enormous 
extent of that encampment. Our single regiment, for example, covered much 
more than a square mile of country, fur the horses are picketed at wide inter- 
vals from each other, and the tents of the several troops pitched so as to keep 
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the horses of the one apart from those of the other. 
stand the officers’ tents, all set up in a row, like the street of a town; while 
farther back still, isthe bazaar—itself a town, and a very bustling town too, 
where everything that is to be nad in Calcutta may be purchased, though the 
corps be in the very heart of the jungle. Neither is the process by which we 
arrive at this state of oder more akin to the operations of a mounted regiment 

in Europe, than the aspect ofthe Indian camp resembles that of the camp or 
the western hemisphere. The word is no sooner given tu halt, and dismount, 
than we hand over our chargers to our native grooms. By them they are led 

to water, dressed, fed, and otherwise arranged, while we apply ourselves firs: 

to the business of breakfast, and then to search after as many novelties as the 

state of the bazaar may afford. But if we lead an easy life by day, it cannot 
be said that we enjoy much of quiet during the night: then all the brutes, 
Whether horses or camels, seem to break loose. There is a continua! flounder- 
ing over the tent-cords—a continual shouting of people—a continual neighing 

of steeds, insomuch that he who has self-command enough to close an eye, or 

snatch an hour’s sound sleep, need not distrust his owa power of obtaining rest 

should he be thrown into any situation whatever. 

I have neither the design nor the necessavy qualifications to describe either 
the customs of the people, or the political condition of the country. Abler pens 
than mine have accomplisued both tasks before me,—neither have I any ambi- 
tiun to bring my poor talents into competition with those of the men who 
wielded them. But the incidents which befell myself, and the little adventures 
that occurred to others, | am bound to relate, even at the risk of saying over 
again what others have said far more pleasantly. 

Ona the seventh day from the evacuation of Cawnpore, we reached Ferucka- 
bad, which we found occupied by a considerable garrison, consisting entirely of 
the Company's troops. It isa pleasant place, having a market, which is well 
supplied with vegetables, more especially with the potato, of which a short 
while previous to our visit, the natives had never seen a specimen; and being 
built upon one of the banks of the Ganges, it enjoys at the same time the means 
of easy and direct transit for its produce. We did not however linger here 
more than afew days. By easy stages we proceeded onwards; and on the 6th 
of December, arrived at the place of our destination. 

Meerut, which lies beyond Cawnpore somewhere about two hundred and 
seventy-five miles, struck me as being far the most desirable station which we 
had as yet occupied since we landed at Fort William. Situated on the edge 
of an extensive plain, over which the winds from every quarter sweep freely, 
it is, beyond all question, more congenial to the constitutiou of Europeans than 
any of the towns or cantonments that lie nearer the sea. Moreover, it forms 
the head-quarters of a large force, consisting ef four troops of Horse Artillery, 
of one Native Cavalry regiment, of one regiment of European Infantry, and 
two, if not three, of Sepoys. From among these, their wives and children, as 
well as because of the number of civilians that are also settled there, an ex- 
tremely agreeable society is formed; and the habits of all classes being gre- 
various in the extreme, the intercourse kept up among them was of the closest. 
Then, again, on the plain we found ample space to manceuvre and to exercise ; 
aod for other matters, whatever a man's tastes might be, in reference to his out- 
door pursuits and athletic amusements, here ample opportunity was efforded of 
indulging then. We had ericket, long-ball, and rackets,—there was capital 
angling 1a tanks, a!l of which swarmed with fine fish. ‘here was shooting of 
every description,—not omitting to particularize that of the tige: itself,—and 
more than one inagnificent carcase brought in testified tothe skill and energy 
with which our officers pursued :t. Indeed, I may sum up my commendations 
of the place by stating that I had no recoliection that the time hung, through- 
out our sojourn there, heavy on our hands; and as to its influence upon our 
health, we soon began to wear again the same florid hues aod filled-up frames 
that used to adorn us at nome. 

We had occupied these qua:ters some time,—having been visited in the in- 
terval by Sir Edward Paget,—when a rumour began to circulate that betweea 
the East India Company and the Rajah of Bhurtpore ground of dispute had 
arisen. The Rajah in question, Doorjan Saal, had, as it is well known, set 
aside his nephew, and, ascending the throne, began ere long to exhibit a dispo- 
sition the reverse of friendly towards the Englisn. Inhabiting a place which 
had never yet opened its gates to an enemy,and which, though thrice assaulted 
in Lord Lake's day, had thrice repulsed the assailants, he regarded himself, and 
was by the people of Hindoostan in general regarded, as the only King through- 
out that vast continent who might be expected to counterbalance or hold in 
check the power of the strangers. Hence, having quarreiled, uo matter about 
what, with the English Government, he could not be prevailed upon, either by 
threa's or remonstrances, to make the smallest concession; and on our part 
preparations began by degrees to be made towards curing him of obstinacy, by 
depriving him at once of his fortress and power 

It is no business of mine to remark on the steps which are taken by those 
high in power, and, as such, quite out of the sphere of a private soldier ; but 
l only repeat what were the universal whispers in the Army when I state that 
every necessary arrangement for carrying onthe war with vigour was begun 
and completed by Sir Edward Paget. He was still in the command of the 
troops in India when the necessity for war became apparent, and he it was 
who managed in spite of the heavy drain occasioned by the operations that 
were in progress elsewhere, to draw an army together, and to supply it with 
such material as to render a failure under the walls of this famous citadel all 
but impossible. He did not, however, reap either the renown or the profit 
which attended the execution of plans which he had wisely laid. Just before 
active operations began his successor arrived from England, and, with a gene- 
rosity which was cousidered at the moment well nigh to overpass its legitimate 
limits, he instantly resigned the command. Now there was no necessity for 
this. It was noble, indeed, aud chivalrous, because it enabled another to gather 
the crop which his wisdom had sown, matured, and broaght to the very 
season of harvest,—but I do not believe that the rules of Service required it ; 
and [ know that the issues were by all ranks among us greatly deplored. I 
have nothing to say against Lord Combermere. He was, and is, an excellent 
officer, and richly merits whatever good fortune may have attended him. But 
Sir Edward Paget's name stands at least as high, and the soldiers that served 
under him could not but lament that he threw into «ther hands the prize for 
which he had played, and which he had won However, this is a subject with 
which I have no concern ; so I return, without further preamble, to my own 
narrative. 


‘ 
i 











A VISIT TO PARGA 
BY AN OFFICER. 

Not very long since I was on detachment at Paxo, the smallest of the seve 
islands which compose the Ionian Union. Paxo, which is litUe more than 4 
pile of ragged rocks, covered with olive trees yielding oil of a superior quality, 
lies nearly due south of Corfu, at a distance of about thirty-five miles from the 
port and chief town of the latterisland To the eastward a channel! of twelve 
or fifteen miles in width separates Paxo from the coast of Albania, whose re- 
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ceding hills are dotted with villages, and each rocky eminence occupied by a 
fort or watch-tower. Far in the distance rise the snow-covered summits of the 
mountains of Sali. Southward may be discovered the island of Santa Maura, 
and the distant shores of Greece. Nearly opposite to Paxo, upon the main, 
stands the town and fortress of Parga, whose latter history is a sad one, and 
perhaps not very creditable to our country. 

Parga was the object of the hatred and vengeance of the ferocious Ali Pacha, 
on account of the resistance which its inhabitants offered to his designs. The 


| most toilsome walk within my recollection. 


| provide casemated quarters for the garrison | do not pretead to guess, since the | bie and warm within 
| place is beyond shelling. 


Parganiotes, re duced to extremity, implored the assistance of the British, and | 


offered to receive an English garrison The proposal was accepted, the place 
was occupied, and retained by us so long as it proved either useful or con- 
venient; hut when it ceased to be so, Parga wes abandoned to her merciless 
foe Au 
scheme of obtaining possession of this corner of territory, which had so long 
resisted his arms and thwarted his plans. ‘Ihe inhabitants, rather than submit 
to the yoke of their oppressor, emigrated from their native soil, carrying with 
them the boves of their ancestors. This resolution had been anticipated, and 
he British Government required of Ali Pacha that remuneration should be paid 
for their property to such families as chose to expatria'e themselves. The wily 
despot had little intention of fulfilling this stipulation, nor was it ever fully en 
forced. The Pacha built a palace on the fortified emi: ence which commands 

in this stronghold he hoped in times of danger 


the town and harbour of Parga 
Parga is now governed by 





to find a place of safety for his family and treasure. 
a Bey, nominated by the Pacha of Yanina. 
Shortly after my arrival at Paxo, the Resident of the island projected a visit 
to the Bey, and invited me to accompany him, an arrangement to which I gladly 
acceded, seeing that life in Paxo is not of that varied and interesting character 


Pacha, with undying malice, never desisted from his long-cherished | 


; with oranges, vines, and many varieties of wild flowers and parasitical plants 


as to render it a great sacrifice to withdraw oneself for a day or two from its | 


enchantmeu'ts. 

On a fine forenoon, in the month of May, our party, including two ladies of the 
Resident's family, embarked in a sma boat, of just sufficient size to accommo- 
date ourselves, our stock of provender, and the seven persons who composed 
our crew and servants. 
breeze, whick propelled us towards our destination, through 4 gently rippled 
sea, at the rate of about five miles an hour. The distance across the channel, 
about twelve or fourieen miles, we accomplished in two hours and a half, when 
we moored our boat alongside a small ledge of rocks, which serves as a pier or 
landing. place 
jecting he adlands, which afford insufficient shelter, and being dotted with smal! 
rocky islets, it is but an indifferent roadstead even for small craft. The northern 
headland, on which stand the fortress and many roofless buildings, is a pictur. 
esque rocky eminence, precipitous towards the sea, which washes it on three 
sides, and perhaps still less accessible on the land side. 

We landed immediately, and walked up to the Dogana, which is almost the 
first house you meet on ascending from the beach. ‘The Jonian Islands not be- 
ing in pratique with the continent, we had * Guardiani,” or health-guardians, 
with us. The Dogana has a lofty projecting apartment, or enclosed verandah, 
whose spacious windows command a view ofthe bay beneath, and give access 
to any faint breeze which may at intervals relieve the sultriness of the noontide 
heat. Thither we repaired, and passing through some straggling groups of 
wild-looking guards, we found reclining upon ottomans the Bey, the Cadi, the 
Regent, anu the Doganiere—high sounding titles for a pack of nobedies. The 
Bey alone looked like a gentleman : he was an exceedingly handsome young 
man, in age not more than nineteen or twenty, fair complexioned, and with the 
smallest and most delicate hands I ever saw on man. His custuine was Alba- 
nian, and of the richest materials ; a velvet vest stiff with embroidery, a jacket 
of fine dark-coloured cloth, and near him lay a white capote of beautiful tex- 
tute ; under his red fess was an under-cap of white muslin, which is always 
worn by those who shave the head @ la Turque. He spoke Turkish and Greek, 
in which latter language the ladies were kind enough to act as our interpreters 
The Bey and Cadi handed us their amber-headed pipes, and presently lemon- 
ade and coffee were served in succession, the latter in the diminutive cops 
which reminded me of the Mussulman banquets in India. 
assigned us a house, which he caused to be cleared for our reception. ‘To avo d 
an inftingement of the quarautine laws (a code of superlative absurdity in the 
Medrerranean), we had brought our own bedding, which, with our other goods 
and chattels, provender, &c., were soon removed from the boat to our mansion 

Whilst dinner was preparing, we started fora stroll along the beach to an 
olive grove, about halfa mile from the town, near which is a fountain of fresh 
water, which runs into the sea ; a pretty little bay is formed here, sheltered by 
numerous large rocks. ‘The water ts deep and clear, so | immedictely fixed on 
this spot for my bath on the following morning. In the grove were seated 





It was a lovely day, the heat tempered by a northerly | 


The harbour of Parga is in a recess or bay, flanked by two pro- | 


| lying one on each side of him; within reach were three fow/ing-pieces, curious- 


The Regent pulitely | 


several small parties of the inhabitants, playing cards ou the turf, whilst an at- | 


tendant was boiling coffee on a temporary hearth at a few yards dis‘ance. 

The Bey, who, with some of his followers, had embarked in a small boat to 
cruize about the harbour and while away the time in fishing and shooting, now 
landed and joined our party. 
sent round one of his Albanians to fix a sheet of paper on a rock about a ben. 
dred yards distant, and we commenced firing at the mark with the firelocks 
with which his guard was armed—rude things enough, and inconvenient to us 
from want of length inthe butt; yet our practice, | believe, was fully as good 
as theirs. 

The Resident asked the Bey and some others to return and dine with us ; 
they promised to come, but requested we would not wait for them, a precaution 
which was quite unnecessary, as our appetites were by no means disposed to 
tolerate any delay. 

On returning to our quarters we sat down immediately to an ample feast, to 
which our trajet across the water and subsequent walk imparted a keen relish. 
Our guests made their appearance in half an hour’s time. The Cadi and Aga 
set to work in the true Oriental style, pulling chickens to pieces with their fin- 
gers, handing about titbits, and after picking the bones, throwing them out of 
the nesrest window. During this time the doorway and ante-room were crowd- 
ed with the Bey’s guards, of whom he has fifty a'tached to his person, strapping 
dare devil Albanians, with a martial port, unrivalled moustaches, and armed to 
the teeth with pistol and dagger. Cleanliness, however, being a virtue but 
lightly esteemed, they are not entirely inodorous, so it was suggested that we 
should be better satisfied to admire them at a distance. 

After dinner we walked to the orange and lemon groves, for which Parga 
and its neighbourhood are noted. Here may be seen oranges and lemons 
growing on the same tree, even on the same branch, The lemon, however, 
spoils the orange when graftedon it. These groves, which skirt the town, are 
very extensive ; the fruit is, perhaps, equa! to any in the wor!d The taste, 
the eye, and the smell, are all gratified in these favoured regions, where, but 
for the grinding oppression of despotic rulers, man might enjoy the gifts of na- 
ture with the smallest amount of labour. It was dark ere we returned to our 
coffee. The room was nearly at the full, and fromthe open casements of our 
house, situated about halfway up the steep hill leading to the castle, we com- 
manded a lovely view of the sea. The little harbour studded with islands, lay 
immediately below us ; a few boats at anchor rose and fell with the noiseless 
swell, which gave a sort of life tothe moonlit waters. The perfume from the 
orange groves filled the room, whilst one of our fair companions charmed ue 
with the sweet and plaintive melody of a Greek air. Suddenly, at nine o'clock, 
there rose from the fort a startling yell, which was echoed through the town ; 
it was watch-setting. The streets were immediately cleared, the houses closed, 
and after this no one is allowed to be abroad without a lantern. In a few min. 
utes all was still again, and we prolonged our sitting till midnight. As soon 
as the ladies retired we cavaliers began to think of making ourselves up for the 
night. 

As the whole of my stock of bedding consisted of my cloak I secured one of 
the leather cushions which had been removed from the boat, to interpose be- 
tween my carcase and the floor. Now this leathern convenience being about 
four feet long, and the cloak reaching but little below my knees, I was pretty 
much in the state of Tommy Hood's gentleman in the ‘‘ spare bed,’’ having 
half a yard of head and feet projecting at either end. However,I got through 
the night pretty well, and should have done better, but for the fidgetty propen- 
sities of my neighbour. He, not relishing his berth, rose every ten minutes to 
try and make himself comfortable. 1 believe he flattered himself that he had 
just succeeded when I roused him out to bathe. 

We proposed to devote the forenoon of this day to an excursion towards Ra- 
pesa, a small town situated a few miles distant in the interior ; for this purpose 
the ladies had brought their saddles with them. Steeds had been ordered, and 
whilst we were still at breakfast half a dozen of the most ragged-looking ponies 
made their appearance. By ten o'clock we were all mounted, aftera vast deal 
of contriving and altering of tattered housings and appointments. One of our 
party perched himself on a huge wooden pack-saddle, whose cruel ribs were 
partially softened by a foldedcarpet. Two more of us were imbedded in cum- 
brous Turkish saddles, whilst our feet were thrust into those terrific iron shovel 
stirrups peculiar to the Orientals. Our road, which for some time wound over 
hills skirting the shore, was a most execrable one, whilst around us the country 
exhihibted a vine cultivation, with olive, eypress,and orange trees. From a 
cleft in the side of a rock gushed a spring of water discharging many hundred 
gallons per minute The torrent tumbles down the valley, turning several 
mills in its course. 

Within a short distance of Rapesa we halted in a grove, by the side of a 
small clear rapid brook. Here the ladies dismounted to rest, and three of our 
party le=ving our horses set off on foot to climb a mountain in front of us, on 


For want of something better to do, his Beyship | 


| ceding two or three days, increased rather than diminished ; but notwithstand- 





the summit of which is perched the smal! fort of Aya, a commanding spot, which | They consisted of travellers from Aosta, who bad been detained here several 





aes . 
The punch bow! before them sent op its 
he rapidity with which its contents threatened to dis- 
appear, it was evident that the wearied and jaded travellers were zealously en- 
‘eavouring to forget the violence of the sterm without by mak 


8 & prominent object seen from Paxo, and had therefore excited our curiosity | daya by the severity of the weather 
In about three quarters of an hour we were in the for:, afier tho hottest and | curling steam, and trom 
The intenor is contined, and very 


mach neglected. Why the constructors should have troubled themeelves to 


g ®)| comforta- 


e table, and 
isten ; why, 
zen lunbs 


; * Do but listen,’ sand a young man replacing his glass upon t) 
- Four long 12- pounders are on the walls, of which only one seems serviceable | casting an inquiring eye into the centre of ‘do 
There is a large tank supp'ied by the snow and rains, which then contained | there’s whe bell going again, as | live; 
What seemed to me the coldest and most excellent water | ever drank. The | anda snowy winding.sheet’ 

garrison, at our visit, consisted of ten men, Albanian irregulars, belonging to | ‘A party of travellers from St. Pierre are expecied,’ replied a sallow | voking 
they stand fast without relief for as long as their master may hold | Italian, whose dingy comple 


the bow!,—'‘ do b 


that melancholy s al Ot fr 


Pal 


the Bey 4 


mand small black eves strangely contrasted with 

his appointment; and as I could discover nothing to enliven the monotony of | the open expression of sincerity so remarkable in the countenance of the youth 
the if the ’ rot < 2 0 . hey . fe ‘T , expect: vest . } ~ 

ne rl eee the nome rous colonies of fleas by which they were afested, Ava They were expected yesterday, and well founded apprehensions for their 

might possibly be one shade worse than my own banisiment at Paxo. safety occasion this sual bustie Amongst the immates; they have beea on 


After having reeonnoitred the neighb. urhood from our elevated position, we 
descended , and having rejoined our party, we set ovt on our retura to Parga 
by a different route, through a most pic 


the look out the whoe cday— them, j hear, were out 
night; an agreeable vecupation at this de lightful season of the year 

*At any rate,’ observed the other. ‘th very agreeable, 
stillan enviable one. If l were a Catho! my days on the St. 
Bernhard.’ 

‘You are thena heretic, 
glance ; ‘and pray wi 
don't you remain at h old and inho 

* Love for my ari ve me there ; 


iv, some of! 


the whole 


iresque gien, clothed on either side wh perhaps not 
ic, | would ead 
A sheet of water at the head of the glen fell in a silent cascade over a perpen- 
dicular rock, some sixty or eighty feet lngh, and thea struggled turbulently 
through the narrow and winding ravine. ‘The path was so scanty and rugged 
that we were momentarily ob! ged to d'smount; ove minute the ponies were 


straggling through the deep clay; the next, they were climbing up sieps worn 


maestro ' 


iat Dusix 


replied the Italian, « 
esas have you, 


me in your 


& suspicious 


as such, i Our b fee ltaly t Why 





pilabie north 

—~a still greater Jove fur my country, that 

to creep cold and inhospitable north, as you are pleased to term it, signor, drives me 
back again ;—besices, if you must know the truth, | did not exactly find what 





; then they would have 
along a narrow ledge scarcely atfording a footing; and next the tangled roots 
of an aged tree must be surmounted Une of the proved herself | was the grand object of my search ' 
most hardy equestrian of our party, for, with the assistance of two me ‘Is it possible!’ asked the | 
of whom took post at her steed's head, and the other at his tail, she succeeded | of your search! Perhaps yo 


ithe rock, or sliding down a ainooth descent 
lad the 
one | ‘lian, surprised 
i did no 


* You did not fiad the object 
make proper use of your eyes, or had 


in conquering all difficulties without quitting ber saddie One of our Palikari, | expecced too much, a8 is not unfreqneatly the ease with those who viet our 
of whom we had eight or ten escorting us. always led the cavalcade These | beautiful country—eh? Can you anywhere meet with mune glorious paintings 
fellows, with their muscular frames, bare throats, full kirtles, rouvh c spotes, | than those of a Raphael, of a Guido Re mi, of a Corregio, and a hundred other 


occasion, a slight rusil j 


and well-guarded legs, seemed quite in their element as they strode along their | masters in the sublime art 
vy in we caught the 


mountain sides. On one th *| don't know,’ replied 
quick ear of our guide, who from his girdle, thrust it | the pictures, which, t were, live within me, whose existens 
among the bushes, and fired. He then proceeded on his way as if nothing had ther colour nor tone is able to ceproduce and hold before the eve of others. 
happened. It was a snake he had tied at: had it been a man, I believe he | The more [ gaze upon the wonderful and no less beautiful creations of your 
would have been equally unconcerned. masters, the less clear are the forms and shapes, the visionary c:eations of my 
By the teme we had got ba k and made a hasty toilet, we te ready |} own inagination,—the more distinctly [ am made sensible that 
for our dinner, of which the méce de resistance was 4 lamb roasted whole, pur- | further and further from the (Thad in view. 1 fee 
chased the evening before for about three shillings, at which mode to create, not mefely (o imitate the creations of others, beautif 
fa‘'test of a flock may be selected ve,—to awuke the 


e her the yout) * | sought, if | may so express myself, 


usiantly drew a pist > L teel, but nei- 


were qu 1 am receding 
me an impulse 
| though they 
siumbering in my heart, rather than servilely 


obye 
rate price the 
Oor litle inpocent proved to be excellent 





eating, so that he was more honoured dead than liviog—no uncommon case to follow in the track which the genius of others has beaten out You need 

After dinner we paid areturn visit to the Bey He pressed us much to pro- | not scowl at me 6o terrifically, sigoor, I say it without the least wish, the most 
long @ur stay at Parga, and dine with him on the morrow; but the Resident | distant intention to detract from the merts of th migoty mento whem you 
had business, and I was unwilling to remain longer absent: the wind, too, be have alluded ; but ' fact is, this self. genius, of whieh | just now spoke, isa 
ing favourable for our return, we declined the invitation. | Deyship was re- | very timid, coy, 4 ishfal young gentieman, and when | look upon the pro- 
singing on cushions in a barn of a room, round three sides of which a divan was | ductions of Your Most celebrate d artists, he cree peinto the: rinost recesses 
raised about a foot from the floor His pistole withdrawn from his gordle, were | of his nest, and ceases for the time being to exiet Now, ¥ ee, thus te not 


exactly what I wished,—this i 
ing your country. ‘There are 


Hot aitogether (be object [ had view it Vinit- 


ty inlaid with silver arabes jue work; and close to his hand was bis sabre, in a | mitators enough; I will nots ise the num- 


scabbard of crimson velvet, with gold mountings. Eighteen or twenty guards | ber. Raphael hir would never have become the Raphael he subsequently 
were lounging in the ante-ruom, and about the stairs was, i! he had not to ved the beat of bis own inspiration and (he whisperings 
On coming out, | stepped across to the mosque, which was open; an inscrip- | of his own genius The whole character of the German, tis sensibilities, his 


Italia 


\ German painter, provided the genius o! b 


besides the 
s artreally 


tion in Arabic was over the door, the interior was plain, clean, and neatly mat- | conceptions, are altogether different from those of the 
ted: it is a new building, provided with @ lofty minar, having a gallery for the j times are altered 








muezzin; the conical summit of the minar ts cased with Un or some glittering | lives within him, should never put hi foot on the Italian so is aim should 

metal be to aitain the purpose jor which nature designed him,—a Germaypainter, 
From hence I prolonged my walk into the fort. The entrance, which is by | and not half German and half Italian.’ 

a vaulted passage, is closed by a ponderous iron gate, with spikes a foot long * What's the ure of disputing. sirs,’ interrupted another of the party, ‘don’t 

projecting from the outer side a! each point of intersection of the bars. The | you see the punchis getting cold! You are chattering eo much about the 


area is caiefly occupied by barracks, and the ruin of 


has been gutted by ‘ire 


palace, which spongy and summe:, and jJorye!, meanwhile, the winter, which seems 
nle of building ; | solved to keep us prisoner 
the lofty turrets at the angles are the least injured portion of it. ‘The garrison | hark how the wind how!s 
of the fort consists of fifty Turkish ‘ Tacticos,’ officer; they are # | vils or more were confined in it against their will 
miserable-looking set of ragamuffins ; end their awkward bowed legs are ren- | brother Enrico! Where are you hurrying to’ 
dered ridiculously conspicuous by their partial adoption of the European unt | who was hasten 
form. ‘This universal malformation of the legs amongst the Turks, is a suffi 
cient reason for adhering to the national costume. These Tucficos wore the | just come back in the direction from St, Pierre 
scarlet fess, a round blue jacket edged with red, buttoned close up to the throat, | bat shall leave two of our brothers behind to wait on you.’ 
and white trousers. ‘They are armed with muskets and bayonet ufactur- ‘And what makes you think that some accident has happened 
ed, as | understand, at Constantinople, though they had a very ‘ Brummagem’ young painter, eagerly 
appearance. The firelocks were all marked on the lock-plate with Arabic | ‘The dog is very urgent to return; you may depend upon it, there are 

| 

| 

' 

' 

| 


Ali Pacha's 
It has beena handsome and extensive 


fully ie 

Do but 
down the chimney, for all the world as if a dozen de 
What's the matter now, 
addressing a monk 


| m this highest inhabited spot in Europe 

under one 

asked he, 
through the apartment 

* Most likely some accident has happened,’ replied he ; ‘one of the dogs has 

We are going on the search, 


.ma asked the 





' 

characters (Usman) ; the barrels are kept bright, and are shorter than oure: | gome human bei gs in great distress, if not already cead’ 
the bayonet fixes with a spring at the back : * Well, then, take me with you, two extra arms may be of some service to 
but when unfixed, thrust it between the ponch and t The firelock ’ 
slings are of black leather, and not merely for show, as the piece is often carried 
across the back, and they have a regular motion for slinging it 

On a subsequent visit, J got the Commandant to put some of his men through 
the great gun and firelock exercise, to both of which they were drilled. Some 
of them were very expert, and seemed not a little prond of their acquirements ; 
there was, however, too much flourishing of legs and arms, contrasting essen- 
tially with our close, smart, and quiet way of doing our work. The Tacticos 
evinced almost the curiosity of savages regarding everything about us in the 
shape of apparel, watches, trinkets, &c, One of the garrison, a commander of 
ten, had a watch, a sort of warming-pan treasured up in three successive cases 
of leather, tortoise-shell, and silver—a precious possession, which caused him 
to be looked upto with greater reverence than even the Commandant. The 
latter was a good-humoured looking fellow, whom, on my first visit to his quar- 
ters, I found squatted on the ground, industriously employed in mending his | 
trousers. I fancy he preferred this to more strictly professional pursuits, since | 


D4 r ) ye nions, who spoke Italian, that but one da 1 the | 
I learnt from ove of my companions ho spok ian, that but one day it | these succseded two others with @ simlias barthen, As thele side Weed hese 
month was set apart for drill, the last Wednesday in each month lhe privates 


¢@ good rs da dollar a month: the Commandant. six dollars, wit! gentlemen, together with the remaining inmates of the house. There was 
get a good ration, and a dol r monta ; ' nmandant, six lars, with something very picturesque and impoving in the group, thus suddenly brought 
what Jonathan calls * steslings The eubordiante officers were distinguished before the eyes. The silence of the tableau was preseny broken by thekind 
by a small silver ornament, attached by a triple silver chain to the breast and \ no tnasision Of (ie atiiebed ' 
shoulder; the device was acouple of guns crossed. There are eighteen pieces Ne Re tae ne ee , ” 
P . How do you find yourself now, Helen’? And you, dear Mary, how are you 
of ordnance of different calibre, on the pamiparse, scarcely any of them fit even were questions, which almost simultaneously, escaped therrtre mbling lips, and 
to fire a salute’; and everything on the rock is apparently in as dismantled a weseaddroceed te the twe females 
wate as after the siege , . ‘I am well, quite well, thanks to the extreme kindness of these holy men,’ 
The evening was now far advanced, so we returned to our temporary abode replied the younger, rising and throwing off her clone. ‘How shall we ever 
for coffee, and then re-embarked our traps. We loaded our gun with canister, be able to repay them for the services they have so generously done us!’ 
and pushed off. It was a fine moonlight night, and for the Gest Hour 60 calm, ‘ We have done nothing more, mademoiselle,’ sad one of the brothers, a tell 
that we were obliged to ply our oars; but soon after ten o'clock, we spread our . 


, ' t hefeee enbdniohs ; te the M ' sombre looking man, ‘ than was our duty; we should have been deserving of 
« 2zZe } 4 BG + P iO) 

canvass to a glorious breeze, and befor mi night were alongside the Mole of | yo. verest censure had we hesitated to comply with its injunctions. Not to 
Gaio, the very unpretending chief town of Paxo. 


us, but to the Almighty, your thanks are doe. Let os, meanwhile, pray for 
the sou! of him, who, in all probability, wil never again see the light of day. 
The Lord have mercy upon his soul!’ At these words the whole party bared 
their heads, and with the exception of the wind, which stil! continued to howl 
with unabated fury,a solemn silence reigned for some minutes in the room. 

* And how do you fee! now, Mary" asked the elder of the traveilers again. 
‘I trust you feel no inconvenience from the cold or fright.’ 

‘Weak, very weak, dearest brother ;—you may well say, cold and fright, I 
shall never get over it! If you could but get me some tea—do, dearest bro- 


they have no bayonet scabbard, 


he belt you 


‘You would but impede us,’ replied the monk; ‘ you don’t know the paths, 

-you are upacquainted with the means of making your way with safety in the 
deep snow ; we should have to keep a look out oo you, instead of helping 
others. Yor good intentions do you credit; but it would be madness to at- 
tempt to put them into practice 

The conversat of the party now turned upon subjects whch bore refer- 
ence to events thet had taken place inor neer the edifice, uder whose shel- 
tering roof they were now assembled, and numerous conjectures were started 
as to the termination of the expedition which had jost left the monastery. 

Several hours passed over, when a noise was heard m the court, and from 
the window, which looked out upon the back buildings, the light of the lamps 
exposed to uncertain view a number of figures, slowly approaching the house, 
It was not long before the door of the apartment, in which our party were sit- 
ting, was opened. Two monks, in their brown and now dripping cloaks, car- 
ried ona kind of chair a female, carefully wrapped up in mantles and furs; to 





THE DEAD MONK’S FINGER 

The violence of the storm seemed to increase the longer it lasted ; the winds 
howled most terrifically, and beat with almost unparalleled fury against the 
massive walls of a venerable edifice, the only object of human creation fo 
miles sround, which opposed anything like effectual opposition to its impetu 
osity. But these massive walls were not of yesterday's erection; they were 
the work of a far gone century, and had become so accustomed, as it were, to | ther. orl sha! certainly faint!’ 
the whims, caprices, and vulgar passions of the rude and stormy elements, that ‘Come, come, good sister, bear up as well as you ean ; depend upon it, these 
they stood perfectly unconcerned in the midst of their fury, and laughed their good men who so readilyon exposed their own lives in the preservation of yours, 
rage to scorn. Could the ancient and venerable stone and morter have found | are amply provided with the means of cheering and supporting the exhausted 
a tongue upon such occasions, they would most probably have quoted Shaks. | body.’ 
peare, and given vent to the following speech of the indignant Brutus, to the ‘ Tea shall be provided directly,’ replied one of the monks; ‘ but it would, 
storming and exasperated Cassius : methinks, be better first to change your dress. There are some rooms up stare 

‘ Fret till your proud heart break ; well warmed at your disposal,’ 

Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, The whole party were soon again reassembled in the refectory; the well- 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge’ dressed viands, aud the refreshing and warming tea, recovered the strangers, 

Must I observe you’ Must I stand and crouch and called up that comfortable disposition of feeling, which is generatly expe- 

Under your testy humour’ By the gods, rienced wheu the danger and provocation to which we have been exposed is 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen succeeded by security and plen'y 

Though it do split you !’ ‘You must indeed have been in great danger,’ observed the young 
painter, in reply to the younger of the ladies. who had been describing 
the adventures ofthe day. ‘Whats state of ansiety you must have bees 
in !’ 

‘ You may indeed say +o, young gentleman,’ replied the elder lady, whose 
tresses were now concealed beneath a cap of most colossal dimensions * 7ou 
may we'll say so. I do assure you, when 1 heard them all crying out, 4 Lavine 
—alavine! Quick—quick! eave yourselves! it was as if my feet had been 
made of lead ; I could not move from the place, and had not my brother taken 
me up in his arma, I should most undoubtedly have fallen a sect sfice—have 
met with the fate of the unfortunate Frenchman, who travelled is company with 
us from Martigny.’ : 

‘itis poesibie that the endeavours of the monks may pror® successful in sav- 
ing hun yet; there are instances in abundance on record of pereons having 
been dug ont of the enow and recalled to life.’ 

‘Soch will not be the case in the present instance; the man is dead, and all 
endesvours will prove fatile |’ interrupted @ voice at the lower end of the table 
in alow and sonorous tone. These words proceeded from a tall, bony we 
with a bald head, although by ao means advanced beyond the middle age. No 











The short winter's day had waned, and with the dark and cheerless night the 
heavy fall of snow, which had continued with bat little interruption for the pre- 


ing this unfavourable disposition of the elements, several dark-looking figures, 
armed with long sticks, and some of them with spades, shovels, end ropes, and 
attended by a number of dogs of a noble breed and majestic size, were seen is- 
suing from the building. They divided into little groups, and taking different 
directions, were soon lost in the increasing darkness. They were monks from 
the Hospitium on the Great St. Bernhard, a class of men who are ever ready 
and willing to sacrifice their lives in the exercise of the most difficult and dis. 
interested duty. 

But violent as the storm was without, and calculated as the noisy and bois- 
terous elements were to freeze the very blood in the haman reins, the refectory 
of the hospitable monastery offered, as it always does, a secure and comfortable 
asylum. On the evening to which we would direct our readers’ attention,—it 
was an evening in the dreary month cf November,—there were but few travel. 
lersin the monastery. The long tables in the refectory were nearly empty, 
but at one, the nearest to the cheering fire, a small party were sssembled, 


one knew who he was, or where he came from ; he had been overtaken during 
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the day by ine Engen iaunly, and bee. cspond Ww We vaugers which 
had threatened the:n. ; : 

* How are you able to say this with such certainty!’ asked the elder Eng- 
lishman, aftera short pause. ‘If | am not mistaken, you were amongst the 
foremost of our party, aud can consequently know no more of the subsequent 

ompanion than we do.’ 
may I Siew for ops certainty that he is dead; for,’ added he, 
somewhat mysteriously, ‘1 saw his corpse the day before yesterday, and knew 
at once that he would die to-day.’ 

‘That sounds very strange ;—perbaps, my good sir, heaven may still wiil it, 

tream may not be realised ’ 
ae 1 tink. you then it was bata dream ' No, no! It was but a 
vision, if you w !!,—but, unfortunately, it is not the first I have had, end they 
have al! foreboded the future but too traly.’ 

‘ Explain yourse'!, my good sir; you would not surely wish to prove the 
eath of a person, merely by reference to fairy tales and visions! Spirits and 
beings of this ethereal nature have become so very rare in our times, (hat it 
must be looked upon as an jostance of particular good fortune to make their 
acquaintance,’ “ } 

*[ wish from my heart I could say as much!’ replied the other, siowly I 
would willingly give all pe a Lever hope to possess—could I say as 
much! But why should | wesry you and myself with repeating what you 
would atill look upon as delusions, dreams, or fairy tales!’ 

* O pray, do tell us what you mean!" exclimed the young painter, ‘It can- 
not be denied but that there is some truth in the doctrine you main(7in ; and | 
for my part, must say, | should be the very last to question it, and more par- 
ticularly since actual experience has added confirmation to 4 crecd, which the 
very wisest and best have more or less entertained.’ 

‘T assure you, if you have anything to communicate on this wieres'ing snb- 
ject,’ obrerved the younger of the Englishmen, in en encouraging tone, * we 
shall all be very happy to hear it.’ And as the rest all joined in the entreaty, 
the bald headed gentleman yielded to their pressing request. 

* My relation,’ commenced he, ‘is simple and short. You must know I am 
tormented with an unfortunate ability, which enables me to see the dead bodies 
of those persons with whom I am more closely connected, three days before 
their dissolution takes place, in the exact state and condition in which the 
agonies of the parting hourleave them. I have been endowed with tuis dread- 
ful foresight since my fourteenth year, aad [am sure I need not tell you that it 
has robbed iny days of peace, and my nights of rest. Just fancy to yourselves 
the person stating before you in social conversation, perhaps the being you most 
love on earth, inthe very vigour and beauty of youth and health, suddenly 

changing his appearance, assuming allat once the paleness and the ghastliness 
of death, and you will then be able to judge of my feelings. The vision lasts 
only some seconds; but let the time be what it may, and let me be where Il 
may, it invariably shows itself three days before the denth of the person whose 
fate it thus makes known to me. | was once induced to warn a young and 
beautiful maiden, with whom | was tnost closely connected, and waom I had 
seen the evening before as a disfigured and bleeding corpse, of her approaching 
death. The state of her feelings tor the ensuing three days is not to be con- 
ceived, much less described. She never left her room, and I myself was de- 
termined not to move from her side. At the appointed time,a partof the 
ceiling of the room in whieh we were sitting fell, aud crushed the unhappy gitl, 
I, who was within afew paces of the place where she was standing, remained 
unhurt! Since that time | have never communicated to the person imme- 
diately interested the unfortunate knowledge | thus mysteriwusly acquire.’ 
The speaker paused, and for some time no one ventured to break the dead si- 
lence whfek his relation had occasioned. 

* Goodness gracious !' exclaimed at length the elder of the ladies; ‘ there’s 
something quite awful in the idea of being in company with such a man, and 
God knows how many days he has been travelling with us! Only think, 
Helen, if he should have seen my corpse! ‘The very thought is sufficient to 
throw one into fits.’ 

‘You need be under no uneasiness whatever about that matter,’ replied the 
bald-headed gentleman: ‘I assure you, I never saw you otherwise than I have 
the pleasure of seeing you now,—in the best health possible, wih every 
ee of enjoying it for years to come.’ ; 

* But say,’ interrupted the younger of the Englishmen, *do you mean to 
assert that you saw the dead body of the unfortunate Francois!’ 

It is now about three days since, at five o'clock in the evening, we were 
sitting together in the hotel at Martigny over a bottle of St. Peray. He was 
in the best spirits possible, and speaking of his beautiful bride, and the hopes 
he entertained ot soon leading her to the altar,—when, all at once, a corpse, 
stiff, cold, aud pale, lay before me; hia black hair hong in disorcer over his 
convalsed features—his clothes were wet and covered with snow. The vision 
lasted only a minute, but I knew full well what it portended.’ 

Before a second question could be addressed to the speaker, the attention of 
the party was direc:ed to the slow aud measured pacing of steps ir the adjoin- 
ing corridor. ‘The door opered, and two or three of the monks, covered with 
snow, entered the room, carrying a bier. No one ventured to break the silence 
which the interruption occasioned ; every eye was directed to the bier. The 
covering was removed, and to the indescribable astonishment and awe of the 
beholders, the body of the young Francois was exposed to view, in the exact 
condition in which the bald-headed geutleman had described having seen him. 

For those whom long and frequent custom has not reconciled to the view, 
there is something indescribably awful in the stiff and convulsed appearance of 
adead human body. Even those who can look forward to the closing hour 
without being more than usually excited, whose bosoms do not become impressed 
with more than usual apprehension and alarm, when the subject occupies their 
attention, whose belief is so firmly anchored on the hope, nay the conviction, of 
a life beyond the dark and dismal precincts of the tomb—even for these, there 
is something in the appearance of a corpse which is startling and appalling. 

The dead body of the young Francois made this impression upon the whole 
party, and this was still strengthened by the strange and singular disclosure 
which had just been made them respecting it. Butof the whele company there 
was not one more sensibly affected than the bald-headed gentleman himself : 
the very muscles of his face were convulsed ; his eyes appeared starting out of 
their sockets, and his whole body greatly agitated. 

‘It is strange,’ exclaimed the younger Englishman, ‘ it is rery strange! there 
he lies just as he described him ;—but still this mysterious story shall not prevent 
us from using every means in our power to recail him unto life.’ 

‘They will be uscless—quite useless,’ muttered the other, holding the dead 
man's hand between his own. ‘ Al! is perfectly useless,—he will never wake 
again in this world!’ 

The monks carried the body out of the room, and assured the company that 
every possible attempt should be made to recall life; ‘although,’ added the 
elder, ‘I must say, I doubt very much of success. An experence of many 
years has enabled me to speak with some decision on cases of this nature. It 
is not the severity of the weather which has benumbed, as it might seem, the 
limbs of the young man; it is rather the fall of snow which has smothered him.’ 

The monk retired, and left the company ina state of excited feeling and 
apprehension, But in spite of the antipathy we involuntarily fee! in the pre- 
sence of a corpse, and opposed as the contemplation of the spiritiess body is to 


the throbbing life within us, we still fee! and acknowledge an irresistible impulse, | 


which drives us on to penetrate, if possible, the dark and gloomy empire, to 
which the object before us now belongs. Whether it be the anxious desire to 
learn something of that secret and undefined continuation of spiritual existence 
after the prostration of the body, or the unconscious coanexiou in which we still 
remain with the soul of the departed, we seldom | >t an opportunity escape of 
approaching somewhat nearer in our attempts to explore the secrets of that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns. The dread and awful feelings which 
take possession of our soul, which make our blood run cold, and raise the stiffen- 
ing hair upon our heads, we do not avoid, we do not endeavour to banish; on 
the contrary, we encourage them ; and even the weakest and the most timid 
natures are not able to withstand the mysterious charm of entering into closer 
connection with the world of spirits, either by self-experience, or listening to 
the relations of others. 

Such was the case with the present company; there was not one of them, 
not even the two ladies, who was not desirous, in their present state of feeling, 
to have other proofs brouglit forward, by which the secret connection of the 
iving with the dead might be more clearly established 

@ younger Englishman seemed to be more affected than any of the party ; 
a deadly paleness sate upon his noble features 

* Did you not say,’ observed Lord Clairford, the younger of the Englishmen, 
addressing the German painter; ‘did you not say, that an occurrence of a 
somewhat similar nature had once happened to you—somewhat similar I mean 
to that of my travelling companion at the other end of the table! I am sure I 
am but expressing the wishes of the party at large when | request you to 
make us acquainted with it.’ 

‘I should have no objection in the world,’ replied the painter, ‘to tell you 
my adventure, if I hot reason to apprehend, that my conduct might, in some 
respects, draw upon me the disapprobation of the ladies.’ 

*O don’t let that prevent you; the ladies, I am sure, will be indulgent for 
once,’ answered Clairford. 

* Do let us hear your adventure, sir,’ added the elder of the ladies: ‘I assure 
you, | am ready to sink into the earth for very fear and dread at present; but 
the fact is, if I don’t know your history, 1 shall pictnre it to myself perhaps 
worse than it really is.’ ; 

*On atour in the Albanian mountains,’ commenced the painter, ‘I so- 





jourhed tur sume time in @ must beautuully situated little village. Tne cot- 
tages and some few larger houses were picturesquely grouped cn the banks of 
the rapid and chafing rivulet which gave additional beauty and avimation to 
the scenery, surrounded by sombre firs and stupendous rocks. On a some 
what more elevated position than the other dwelling houses, were the dilapidat- 
ed remains of an old edifice, in early times the family residence and castle of 
a wealthy nobleman, but at the time of which Iam now speaking, the abode 
of a poor but industrious tuler of the soil. Towards evening, when you stood 
upon the open space before the ruins, and looked, as the sun sank into the gold- 
en clouds, into the peacelul vale below, the quiet and serenity which prevailed 
there would steal unconsciously into the bosom, and attune the soul to admira- 
tin and s lent worship of its Creator. But it was not the beauty of the coun- 
try alone which attracted me to the spot, and caused me to lengthen my stay 
from une day to another. In the farmer's honse where [had taken up my resi- 
dence, there blossomed a flower, so exquisitely lovely,—but 1 will not unne- 
cessarily lengthen my narration by dwelling upon its beauty. I lived with 
Fiormona under the same roof, and the softuess of her manners, and the beauty 
of her person, completely enchained me. Nor did she seem altogether insen- 
sible to my addresses; but her every look and motion was so rigorously guard- 
ed by an old aunt, that it was next to an impossibility to obtain, what I so ar- 
dently desired, a private interview with the niece. J verily believe che old 
woman hated me, not so much perhaps f:om having discovered the state of my 
feelings towards Fiormona, as from the simple circumstance that 1 was a 
etranger—a foreigner. She openly professed an insuperable aversion to all 
foreigners.’ 

‘It would seem,’ interrupted the Italian, with a sardonic smile, ‘that the 
German Maestro has found more pleasure in our maidens than in pictures.’ 
‘We won't dispute on that point,’ retortedgthe painter,not without some em- 
barrassment. ‘1 am ready to confess that Italy possesses as great, nay, per- 
haps, on the whule, a greater share of female loveliness than any other country 
inthe world. But to continue my tale. The triumph of outwitting two lovers 
has hitherto never been achieved, and in course of time, we fourd an opportu- 
nity of escaping the Argus eyes of the aunt,and exchanging our vows in secret. 
I vegged~-l entreated Fiormona to grant mea longer :nterview ; she opposed 
to my entreaties the impossibility of absenting herself unperceived from her 
aunt; atlength, however—what maiden can resist the entreaties of a manshe 
loves '!—she consented to my prayers, and promised to meet me the same night 
in my own apartment. The room, which had been placed at my disposal, was 
connected with the inhabited part of the house only by a narrow corridor such 
as are frequently met with in old buildings and monastic edifices, and was im 
mediately contiguous to the dilapidated and at that time perfectly untenanted 
part of the ancient castle. Jt was here I awaited Fiormona. The moon shone 
brightly, and cast a magic light upon the deserted and comfortiess courtyard 
of the castie. Ten o'clock struck; | counted the minutes, the quarters—#the 
half-hours; my pulse throbbed; the fever of expectation burnt within my 
veins. ‘Those ouly who have experienced the torture of such a state of excita- 
tion, can form an idea of my feelings. I paced softly up and down the room, 
and beat my ear towards the door, in the hopes of hearing steps upon the cor- 
ridor. 1 opened it cautiously, and gazed out upon the darkness beyond; I re- 
turned as stealthily to my couch, and endeavoured to compose my excited feel- 
ings; but not for one moment could I obtaia the repose T coseie. My eye 
wandered .avuluntarily through the apartment ; [ scarcely drew my breath, that 
I might hear the more distinctly. Thus passed one quarter of an hour after 
another. ‘Ihe moon became partly concealed behind the branches of a mul- 
berry tree which grew On the walls of the castle, and the fantastic shadows of 
the leaves danced about the floor of the room. Midnight arrived; not a sound 
was to be heard ;—my hopes began to sink; whenall at once, upon my turning 
my eyes towards the door, [ observed a female figure standing at some distance 
from me. It was my beloved Fiormona. With a slow and noiseless step she 
approached my couch, and presently stood close before me. I endeavoured to 
speak, but was not able to utter a word; [ stretched out my hand but grasped 
nothing ;—it wasas +f my arm met with no opposition——as if it passed through 
an icy current of air. A shriek resounded from the middle of the room. I 
looked and beheld Fiormona, and at the same moment, and just as distinctly, 
the other mysterious figure, which still stood before me. A moment after the 
latter had disappeared, and | hastened to Fiormona’s assistance. Scarcely had 
she recovered, when, trembling in every limb, she immediately prepared to 
leave the room. ‘ Away! away!” whispered she. ‘ Haste ! leaye this house, 
or some grievous calamity will overtake either thee or me—if not already too 
late!’ 

‘* Remain, dearest Fiormona, | conjure thee, remain ;—speak, beloved, what 
has terrified thee so!” 

* Didst thou not see her!” asked she, in a tone of voice scarcely audible, 
and looking about with horror depicted on her countenance—* didst thou not 
see her! She stood close before thee ;—away, away, or we are both lost!” 

‘“ And didst thou, too, see yon figuret” asked I, whilst the blood was run- 
ning cold in my veins. ‘ It was, then, no picture of my own fancy ?” 

*** Leave the house, Carlo—I entreat thee, leave the house—for me thou 
shalt never see again !” 

** And who is yonder enigmatical being!” 

** Don’t ask me, dou’t ask me! She may return, and her second appearance 
brings death !"’ 

‘She hurried from the room. The following morning I left the place. The 
beautiful Fiormona I have never seen since.’ 

*And you really believe, sir,’ asked the elder of the Englishmen, ‘ that the 
figure whose appearance alarmed you so mightily was anything more than the 
creation of your own excited feelings !” 

‘I am firmly convinced that it was no creation of my fancy,’ replied the 
painter, ‘for I distinctly saw, at one and the same time, two female beings in 
my room; and how was it possible that Fiormona should have beheld the 
mysterious figure, had it been, as you would imply, but a creation of my imagi. 
nation alone!’ 

* Deception—nothing but optical illusion !’ replied Lord Dawson, laughing. 
‘In all probability, the figure which stood close before you was nothing more 
than Fiormona’s shadow, which, owing to the impartial light in the apartment, 
vou both fancied to behold in an upright position. That it disappeared upon 
Fiormona’s fainting is natural enough, and thus, you see, the whole mysterious 
phenomenon is most satisfactorily explained. With respect to the light of ihe 
moon, and the numerous vptical deceptions to which it frequently gives rise, I 
inyself can yive you a most striking instance. I woke one night, upon my 
travels—and the room which I occupied was well calculated for an interview 
with spirits and goblins—and saw, as clearly as 1 see you now, a nun, in the 
full dress of ber order, standing at the window. Her head, carefully covered 
up in her capuchin, was sunk upon her bosom, and there she stood, the very 
image of life, but perfectly unmoveable. I partly rose from my bed, that I 
might the more closely examine the figure. I called to it, but received no 
answer. At length I sprang up, and hastened towards the spot—and what do 
you think it was'—nothing more nor less than a large towel, which hung upon a 
nail in the window-frame. I burst ovt into a loud laugh, and crept into bed 
again. Now, you see what a very pretty tale, properly dressed out, this adven- 
ture might have given rise to; and, depend upon it, all stories of a similar kind 
are founded en similar optical delusions—excited imagination, deception of the 
light, and not unfrequently a certain desire, which some persons possess, of being 
able to tell a good story, and, in spite of the incredibility of the incidents, to 
enlist the attention of the weak and credulous,’ added he, with a sharp look 
directed towards the bald-headed gentleman—‘ depend upon it, these are the 
only causes of all such miraculous stories.’ 

‘| assure you, sir,’ replied the corpse-seer, ‘no one can more sincerely wish 
your exposition of these affairs were correct than !. As I said before, I would 
willingly give all I possess if [ were no longer condemned to see death and 
cor:uption where others behold but health and joyousness of heart and elasticity 
of spirit. You have every reason to be grateful that you do not belong to those 
who stand in closer connection with the world of spirits. But surely, because 
you yourself have not made the experience—because, upon the whole, there 
are but few upon whom this ability—a power so revolting to humanity—is con- 
ferred, to deny all connection between the departed and the living, is nothing 
more than to designate as false what we ourselves have not seen or experienced.’ 

* Be assured, sir,’ added the painter, ‘the figure which I saw was not the 
shadow of Fiormona, and for this reason—it is impossible, because the light of 
the moon fell through the window on the same side of the room where my bed 
stood ; besides, I saw it even after Fiormona had fainted, and most distinctly 








watched it fade, as it were, inte nothingness.’ 

* Believe what you please,’ replied Lord Dawson, ‘ but of this be assured, no 
one shall ever make me believe soch nonsense. In old England,’ added he, 
smiling, and lifting up his glass— in old England, it is not the world of spirits, 
but the human, the creative, the thinking, the speculative spirit, which is in 
constant action !' 

* And yet,’ said Lord Clairford, hesitatingly, ‘I have very lately been induced 
to doubt whether the generally spread-belief, that the departed are permitted, 
under certain and inexplicable conditions, to take upon them the visible human 
form, is not to be considered as something more than mere optical deception, 
or the misrepresentations of an excited imagination.’ 

‘What! and you too!’ exclaimed Lord Dawson. ‘You, whom I have so 
frequently heard ridicule the opinion, and call all such stories the invention of 
old women! I! must confess, Clairford, this cbservation, from you, surprises me 
not a litthe—more, much more, than al! I have hitherto heard.’ 





* You will not refuse totell us your adventure, I hope,’ observed the painter. 
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December 16, 
Ls 
* The experience I have made on this subject ws of novery aicient date; the 
event to which I allude occurred this very summer.’ 

* This very summer!’ exclaimed Miss Mary. *Goodsess gracious! you 
don't say so' Why, I dare say now I played a part in it, and know nothing 
atallabout it. I entreat you, Lord Clairford. dun't entangle me in the affair 
if you can possibly avoid it. I fully believe in the existence of ghosts, spirits, 
and goblins, and should die from very fear if | were to learn that one had been 
in my room, or even in the house where I was sojourning—I am sure it would 
be the death of me!" 

* If such be really the case,’ replied his lordship with a smile, ‘I am sure the 
company will excuse me from telling the story, that I may not have so heavy a 
sin upon my conscience as the death of Miss Mary Dawson.’ 

* And is it, then, reaily so!’ sighed the elderly young lady. ‘ And the matter, 
you say, concerns me so nearly? Well, then, I must say, I think it would be 
kinder in you to acquaint me with the particulars at once, that my imagination 
may - get the better of my reason, aud that 1 may know the worst, instead of 
guessing at it by degrees Goodness gracious! what strange things do take 
place as soon as one sets one’s foot out of old Englind!’ 

‘Come, come, Claiford, let’s hear this wonderful story,’ cried Lord Dawson, 
‘I must say, | am nota litle curious to 4now what it’s all about.’ 

‘All who have had an opportunity of visiting the Rhine,’ commenced Clair- 
ford, ‘ will have treasured up in their fondest memory the beautifully situated 
city of Bonn. In coming down the noble stream, it is the last, though not the 
least, spot of loveliness upon which the traveller's eye rests. The noble chain 
of mvuntains, which rise from the very shores of the river, tower aloft, one 
above another, in the most picturesque forms, seeming, as it were, in the very 
act of bidding one last farewell to the departing stranger. From this point, 
the country further northward loses, all at once, its peculiar charm, and the 
flatness of the scenery which succeeds is rendered doubly wearying and 
uninteresting by the remembrance of the grandeur and beauty which ushered 
it in 

*On the left shore of the stream, nearly half a mile distant from Bonn, on 
the summit of a beautiful hill, is situated the Kreuzkirche. From this emi- 
nence, to which an alley of sombre-looking fir trees conducts, the eye looks 
down upon a landscape which, for quiet loveliness, is perhaps not equalled in 
the four quarters of the globe. 1 need scarcely say that we ascended to Kreus- 
berg. ‘The church itself contains much that is worthy the attention of the vi- 
sitor. Amongst other curiosities and sacred reliques, there is aspecies of dead 
cellar, which is remarkabie for having preserved, in au undecayed state, the 
bodies of the monks buried in them, ‘The vault itself is neither very spacious 
nor very high, and the air, which with difficulty forces its way into this subter- 
raneous recess, affects the lungs, and produces an unpleasant feeling of inqui- 
etude and restlessness in the whole body. Our guide, one of the priests of the 
church, took much pains in explaining to us the several curiosities of this re- 
pository for the deaJ, but, as | am one of those who pay but little attention to 
explanations given upon such subjects, and am fonder of contemplating undis- 
turbed than listening to a string of words which I but partially understand, I 
had left the party some few paces behind me, attracted by the serious, brown, 
and parchment-looking countenance of one of the sleepers. The more I Jooked 
at, the more his peculiar and strongly-marked features seemed to chain me to 
the spot ; the long, curved nose, the straight and strongly-marked eyebrows, 
the serious, dark-looking eye, small mouth and thin lips, and the long, dark and 
curling beard—I felt as if urged by some inexplicable feeling to ask him how 
long he had been sleeping there, and as if, supposing the question had been 
really made, I should have received an answer. I remember very well smiling 
at my folly, and could not help stroking the hard and wizened face of the old 
man All at once the thought strack me, whether it would not be possible to 
possess myself of some part of his dress or person. I raised his hand, or ra. 
ther the fingers of the hand, like those of a skeleton, yet covered with a brown 
and hardened skin. I a'tempied to break off one of them—selected the middle 
finger—and pulled hard, backwards and forwards, to effect my purpose. With 
some difficulty I succeeded, and at the very moment when I separated the fin. 
ger from the hand, a strange sound, something like the groan of a person in 
acute bodily pain, resounded through the vault.’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’ exclaimed Miss Mary—‘to be sure ; I remember it 
very well; what a groan it was! Odear! Odear!—and that in my presence 
too!’ 

‘And I too,’ added the young lady, timidly—‘ I remember hearing the noise 
quite distinctly.’ 

* We allof us heard it,’ observed Lord Dawson; ‘ it even excited the notice 
of our guide; but nothing is more natural. Why should not the fracture of 
such an old tough material as a dead monk’s bone cause such asound? But with 
respect to the sigh, or groan, to which you are pleased to compare it, why I sup- 
pose this is but another of those pretty decorations which are deemed indispen- 
sable on such occasions’ 

* Not at all,’ interrupted Miss Mary—‘I tell you it was for all the world like 
a groan—a heavy groan—the groan of a person in great bodily agony.’ 

‘It is a great pity that you should make this important discovery but now, 
dear sister; I don’t remember that yoa were struck with the similarity at the 
time. 

* The fact is, [ was too much affected—I could not speak.’ 

‘Well, never mind, Mary; let Clairford go on with his story; for, surely 
the whole matter is not terminated with this groan—that would be a great 
ity.’ 

‘I put the finger in my pocket,’ continued Clairford, ‘ and, upon my return 
to the inn, carefully deposited it in my trunk, with the other curiosities ! had 
collected upon the journey. We were a'l in the best spirits possible in the 
evening. ‘Ihe comfortable hotel upon the fairy island of Nonnenworth, its lovely 
situation, and the good viands, did not fail to produce a cheering effect. Al- 
though the original religious destination of the building is still discernible from 
the peculiar construction of the apartments, its preseat arrangements are on 
such a style of elegance and comfort, that the stranger and sojourner has no- 
thing left to wish for. 

* Weary with the fatigues of the day's travel, I no sooner sought my bed 
than I fell asleep. How long I slept I am not able to say with any certainty. 
I awoke suddenly, and fancied I heard somebody pronounce my name in an 
under voice. That I was perfectly awake, I know for an undoubted certainty, 
and I am so thoroughly convinced on this point, that no one shall ever persuade 
me that what [ saw was nothing but the creation of the fancy or the images of 
a dream. I was, as I said before, wide awake and perfectly master of my 
powers of mind, though not of those of my body; for | was not able to move 
a ingle limb, or even to open my eyes, and yet I could distinctly perceive 
every object in the room—as distinctly as if it had been noon-day. Close to 
my trunk stood the monk I had seen the day before, in the vaults under the 
Kreuzkirche ; and although his complexion was as dark, and in every respect 
as much like that of a mummy, as he had appeared to me in his coffin, his fea- 
ures were now more discernible, and the lony, curved nose, the serious, dark- 
looking eyes, the small mouth and thin lips, were each and all, if possible, 
more distinct than I had noticed them before. 

‘The monk stood close to my box, and was tumbling and tossing over its 
contents. Presently the paper, in which the finger was wrapped up, fell into 
his hands. He took it out, and attempted with visible anxiety to fasten it on 
his hand again. At every et-empt the finger fell upon the ground ; I heard it 
fall most distinctly. The monk picked it up, and recommenced his futile at- 
tempt. After some time he wrapped it up again in the paper, and deposited it 
in the exact place where he had found it. Upon this he turned round, and 
cast an angry look upon me__ lay as if entranced ; I could neither move hand 
nor foot, but an indescribable shudder ran through my whole frame ; this in- 
creased to such a degree upon the monk's approaching my bed, that I was in 
a state bordering on distraction. I tried all I could to call out—to spring from 
my bed—but ‘twas to no purpose. The monk came close to my bed, a 
gazed upon me in so piercing a manner, that I felt as if two red hot bars of 
iron proceeded from his eyes and entered my body. After a short time, he 
lifted up his hand, on which I could most distinctly see there were but four 
fingers, and repeatedly stroked my face. I felt most distinctly the four fingers 
on my face, and the stump of the fifth hit against my nose and mouth. After 
some moments the monk retired to the foot of my bed and gradually disap- 
peared. By degrees [ re-obtained the use of my limbs; I opened my eyes; the 
room was perfectly dark, there was — to be seen. [ sprang from my bed, 
groped through the apartment, examined every nook and corner, fully con- 
vinced that I should discover my tormentor, and as fully determined to strangle 
him or perish myself in the endeavour. But finding nothing, [ rang the bell 
and ordered candles. There was nothing to be seen in the apartment to con- 
firm the belief of a mysterious visitor. 1 opened my trunk ; everything was as 
I had left it; upon taking out the finger, it appeared as if the paper bad been 
somewhat more crumpled than was the case when I first wrapped it up, but 
nothing more. What I have now told you, I most solemnly assure you | saw, 
although my eyes were closed ; and distinctly felt, although deprived of the 
use of my limbs.’ 

* Clairford, Clairford ! is it possible? in every other respect such a reasonable 
man!" laughed Lord Dawson. ‘No,—I should not have believed it, had I not 
heard it from your own lips. Why, in the name of heaven, what doubt can 
there be on the subject ' You had a dream, an unpleasant dream, most sssur- 
edly,—but nothing more. And can you for a single moment have entertained & 
different view of the matter '’ 

* Laugh as you please, and think what yeu please, Lord Dawson; / know 
fall well i was no dream ; tbat | was as wide awake as | am at this moment; 

none shal! ever convince me to the contrary.’ 
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* Surely to goodness you threw the horrible finger away the very next morn-, baud, when passing through her own room, drew a trunk from beneath ber 
ning, Clairford ’ asked Miss Mary, with visible sigus of terror depicted on her | bed, and, taking a key out of her pocket, offered to show her clothes to the 


countenance. 

‘That | did not; on the contrary, | must say it has acquired additional 
worth in my estimation from this very circumstance. We shall see whether 
the monk intends to renew his visit ;—.f hegdo not-——’ 





« Besides,’ interrupted Lord Dawson, ‘ you will perhaps remember, Clairford, | injustice with which he had been treated, they drove away the gens-d’armes | 


that we had indulged rather too freely inthe fiery Johaunisberg on this said 
eveniug.’ 
‘Ard you still have the finger in your possession?’ continued Miss Mary, | 


| officer of the police, who said that he had no wish to give her that trouble. | 


was, however, in thattrunk that Fouche’s important papers were deposited. In 


the meantime the National Guarts had arrived, and afler they were harangued | 


bv Mdlle Ribaud on the merits and services of Fouche, and on the insult and 


who attended the officer of police. 
‘Fouche, who after the return of Napoleon was re-appointed Minister of 
Police, was asked by him whether it was not very desirable to obtain the 


ervices Y ; -4 . hen one of the mT, ambasas P 
w thout noticing her brother’s interruption—* here,—here, in this frighiful mon- | *°TViCes of ‘Talleyrand, who was then one of the French ambassadors at 


astery, where—O dear! © dear!’ exclaimed she pressing ber hand to ber | 
eyes, and drawing up closer to her brother. 

* Aliour endeavours have proved futile,’ said one of the monks, who had en 
tered the apartment unperceived. ‘The young man is dead, and is deposited | 
for recognition in the vaults !’ 





FOUCHE, DUKE OF OTRANTO, 
BY EARL STANHOPE. 
From tie Third Series of Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Reign of George 

Ul Just Published. 

* Ltormed his acquaintance at Dresden, where he arrived about Novembe: 
1815, as Freach Minister, but in a sort of honourable exile; and he told me 
that the Duke of Wellington had advised him not to accept that mission, say- 
ing, “ You will get into a hole which you will never be able to leave.” He atf- 


opinion that the anticipation was realized by the event. From an exaggerated 





| is too expensive, and I shall not think of it.” When Napoleon ¢ 





ienna. Cenainly, replied Fouche; and Napoleon then said, “ What do you 
think of sending to him a handsome snuff-box ?”’ Fouche being aware of the 
extreme absurdity of endeavouring to bribe a minister, who was supposed to 
be rapacious, by a present which, as a matter of course, he had received on 
the conclusion of every treaty, observed, if a snufl-box were sentto Talleyrand, 
he should open it to see what it contained. “ What do you mean? 
Napoleon. “It is idle,” replied Fouche, “to talk of sending to him a snufi 
box. Let an order for two millions of francs be sent to him, and let one hait 
of the sum be payable on his return to France “No,” said Napoleon, “ that 
te Bi to 

hold the Assembly of the Champ de Mai, he convened his Council of State, 
and read to them the speech which he intended to deliver on that occasion. 
Some of the members expressed thea entire and unqualified approbation, and 
others suggested a few verbal alterations; but Fouche, when it came to his 
turn, said that he disapproved of it both in its form and in its substance, and 
he then strung together some of the commonplace phrases with which his 


q . } . | ordinary conversation so much abounded, that “truth must be heard,” that 
terwards expressed to me his regret at not having followed that advice, and his 


“ jllusions could no longer prevail,” &c. One of the Councillors having re 
marked that a written document would be very desirable for the discussion 


opinion, both of his own importance and of the malice of his enemies, he had | Pouche produced the speech which he had prepared. [1 stated that the Allied 
teft Paris in disguise, and he was so apprehensive of his being recognized, that | Powers had declared war not against France but against Napoleon ; that,if 
when he met his wile on the road he would not acknowledge her. He had re- | they were sincere in their professions, they would guarantee to France her in 


mained some weeks at Brussels, and carried on a correspondence with the 


Duke of Wellington and others, but, after receiving from the French govern- 


menta peremptory order to repair to his post, he conunued his journey under the 
name of M. Durand, marchand de vin, till he came to Leipzig, where he re 


dependence, and the tree choice of her own government, and that he would in 
that case abdicate the throne; but that if such a guarantee were refused, it 
would be a proof that they were insincere, and that he would then ask permis 
sion to place himself at tue head of the French armies in order to defend the 


sumed his own name. He was accompanied by his wife, wno was of the | honour of the « ountry. Napoleon made no observation; but, calling the Coun- 


family of Castellane, and related, as he said, to the Bourbons, with four child- 
ren by his tormer marriage, by aneldest son who appeared to be of weak intel- 
lect, and who became remarkable for his avarice, by two other sons who, even 
in their childhood, exhibited a strong disposition to cruelty, by a daughter, and 
by a very intriguing governess, Mdlle. Ribaud. He had been early inlite a 
professor in the Oratoire, and it was said very truly at Dresden that he had ‘le 
visage d’un moine, et la voix d’un mort,” and, as he was for some time the 
only foreign minister at that court, that he appeared “ like the ghost of the de- 
parted corps diplomatique.” His countenance showed great intelligence, and 
did not indicate the cunzing by which he was eminently distinguished ; his | 
manner was calmand dignitied, and he had, either from nature or from long 
habit, much power of seli-possession. When I announced to him the execution 
of Marshal Ney, of which by some accident I had received the earliest informa- 
tion, his countenance neverchanged. He appea‘ed to be nearly sixty years of 
age, and his hair had become as white as snow, in consequence of his having 
according to his own expression, “slept upon the guillotine for twenty-five 
years.” His conversation was very animated and interesting, but it related 
chiefly to events in which he had been an actor, and his inordinate vanity in- 
duced himto say: “I amnot a king, but 1 am more illustrious than any otf 
them.” His statements did not deserve implicit credence, and I may mention 
as an instance his bold denial that during the whole course of his long admin- 
istration as Minister of Police, any letter had ever been opened at the post 

ollice. 

‘ Amongst a great number of anecdotes which he related to me, there were 
two that exhibited in a very striking manner the fertility of his resources when 
he acted on his own theatre, though, as I shall afterwards show, he appeared 
utterly helpless amidst the difficulties which he encountered at Dresden, While 
he was on a mission to the newly-established Cisalpine Republic, he received 
orders from the French Directory to require the removal of some functionaries 
who were obnoxious to the Ausizian government. He refused to comply, and 
stated in his answer that those functionaries were attached to France ; that the 
ill-will with which they were viewed by the Austrian government was not a 
reason for the French government to demand their dismissal] ; that, according 
to intelligence which had reached him, Austrian troops were advancing, and 
that the war wouldbe renewed, The orders were reiterated without effect, and 
one morning he was informed that an agent of the Directory was arrived at his 
house, and was accompanied by some gens-d’armes, Fouche desired that the 
agent might he admitted, and that a message might be sent tw his friend Gener- 
al Joubert, who commanded some French troops then stationed in the same 
town, requesting him to come immediately, and to bring with him a troop of 
cavalry. The agent deliveredto Fouche letters of recall, and showed to hin 
afterwards an order to arrest him and to conduct him to Paris. Fouche made 
some observations to jnstify himself till the arrival of Joubert with the cavalry 
Was announced, when he altered histone, and told the agent: “ You talk of ar- 
resting me, and itis in my power to arrest you.” Joubert said, on entering the 
room, ‘‘ Me voila avec mes dragons, mon cher ami; que puis-je faire a votre 
service?” and Fouche replied: “ Ce drole-la veut m’arreter.” “ Comment"’ 
exclaimed Joubert, “dans ce cas-la je le tailleraien mille pieces.” The agent 
excused himself as being obliged to execute the orders which he had received, 
and was dismissed by Fouche with the remark, “ Vous etes un sot; allez 
tranquillement a votre hotel.” When he had retired, Fouche observed that the 
Directory was not respected either at home or abroad, that it would therefore 
be easy to overthrow the Goveinment, and that Joubert might obtain high 
office if he would assist in the undertaking. Joubert answered thathe was 
merely a soldier, and that he did not wish to meddle in politics ; but he granted 
Fouche’s request of furnishing him with a military escort to provide jor his 
safety till hereached Paris. On the road he prepared an address to the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, which was calculated to be very injurious, and perhaps 
fatal,to the government. When he arrived at Paris he called on each of the 
Directors, but was not admitted, and he expressed to me his conviction that he 
should have been arrested the next morning if he had not i:mediately insisted 
upon having an audience with Talleyrand, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

ouche, alier defending his conduct, said that he considered it his duty, before 
he presented his address, to show it to Talleyrand, who no sooner read it than 
he saw its dangerous tendency, and the whole extent of the mischief to which 
it might lead: “I perceive that there has been a misunderstanding, but every- 
thing may be arranged ;” and added, “the post of Minister to the Bavarian 
Republic is now vacant, and perhaps you would be willing to accept it.” 

‘Fouche, who perceived that the other was intimidated, determined to avail 
himself of the advantage which he had acquired, and replied that his honour 
and character had been attacked, that immediate reparation was necessary, 
and that his credentials must be prepared in the course of the night, in order 
that he might the next day depart on his mission. This request having been 
granted, Fouche proceeded to state tliat his journey to Paris had been very ex- 
pensive; that he had, through his abrupt departure from the Cisaipine Re- 

ublic, lost several valuable presents which he would have received; and that 

is newmission required another outlay, for all of which he demanded an order 
for the immediate payment of two hundred thousand francs by the national 
treasury. Talleyrand gave the order without hesitation; and Fouche, who 
had arrived in disgrace, if not in great danger, departed the next morning as 
a minister plenipotentiary with a considerable sum of money. After Napoleon, 
on his return from Elba, had made such progress as alarmed the French gov- 
ernment, Monsieur, afterwards Charles X., sent a message to Fouche request- 
ing a meeting with him in the Tuileries. Fouche declined it, saying that as 
the circumstances would be known, it would place his conduct in a very am- 
biguous light, and he then received another message proposing to meet him at 
the house of a third party. To this proposal Fouche assented. on the condi- 
tion that the interview should take place in the presence of witnesses, two of 
whom should attend on eachside. On such an occasion any questions of eti- 
quetie must have appeared of very subordinate importance ; the condition was 
accepted, and in the interview, which lasted several hours and till long after 
midnight, Fouche was offered the appointment of Pclice, the title of Prince, 
and the decoration of the St. Esprit. Fouche replied that the advance of Na- 
poleon was the natural and necessary consequence of the general discontent 
which prevailed; that no human power could prevent his arrival at Paris ; 
that Fouche’s acceptance of office under such circumstances might create an 
impression of his having betrayed a sovereign whom he ought faithfully to 
serve ; andthat he wastherefore obliged to reject the offers which in the course of 
the conversation were repeatedly pressed on his acceptance. It seemed tw ne 
supposed by the French Government that the refusal of such ofiers was an in- 
dication of attachment to Napoleon, and the next momming, whea Fouche was 
in his carriage, at a short distance from his own house, he was stopped ‘in the 
name of the King,’ by an officer of police, attended by gens~l’armes. Fouche 
desired them to accompany him to his house, when, on getting out of the car- 
riage, he demanded the production of the warrant by which he was arrested; 
and on its being shown to him, he threw 1t on the ground, exclaiming, “ It is a 
forgery ; that is not the King’s signature.” The officer of police, astounded 
by the effrontery with which Fouche spoke, allowed him to enter the house, 
when he made his escape through the garden, and went to the Princesse de 
Vaudremont, who concealed him till the return of Napoleon. Mdlle Ribaud 
the governess, sent a message to the National Guards requesting their immedi- 
ate attendance, and c nduete! through the house the officer as he told her that 
he had orders to take ; ossession of Fouche’s papers. His bureaus, &., were 
searched, but nothing of any importance was found in them, and Malle Ri- 











cillors to him in succession, and whispering a few words to each of thei, they 
rejected the proposal. He must have perceived that the Allies, who viewed 
with anxiety and mistrust the mighty conflict in which they were about to en 
gage, would have granted the guarantee whtch was required; that he should 
have been obliged to abdicate; and that a Republic would have been estab 
lished in which Fouche hoped and expected to acquire more power than he had 
yet possessed. Napoleon had on a former occasion removed Fouche from 
office, and reproached him with his insatiable ambition, saying, “ You might 
always have been minister, but you aspired to be more, and I will not sutler 


you to become a Cardinal Richelieu.” The Memoirs which, afier Fouche’s 
death, were published under his name, do not appear to be authentic, and the 
statements contained in them differ in many respects trom those which I re- 


ceived from him, but neither the one nor the other may have been founded in 
truth. He read to me occasionally some detached passages, which he com 
posed without any reference to chronological order, but as the gircumsteaces 
occurred to his mind, and according to his original plan, which he communi 
cated to me in a letter. He intended to divide his narrative into the following 
parts .— La le explique la revolution qui a fait passer la France de |'antique 
monarchie a la republique; la 2e celle qui a fait passerla France de Ja repub 
lique a I’ Empire de Bonaparte; la 3e celle qui a fait passer la France de cet 
Empire a la Royaute des Bourbons ; la 4e partie dira la situation de la France 


| etde i ieurope.” 


‘His participation in the atrocities of the Revolution inspired horror at Dres- 
den, where he formed very few acquaintances, and received hardly any visits 
except from Count Salmur, a Piedmontois, who had known him at Paris, and 
from Geveral Gaudi, who had been sent by the Prussian Government to nego, 
tiate with respect to the line of demarcation of the Saxon provinces which were 
ceeded, and who had received instructions from Prince Hardenberg to see 


Fouche frequently, and to waich his proceedings. Fouche said to me very | 


often, ‘J'ai une folle enviefd’ecrire, et il faut que j‘aille 4 la cainpagne ;’ 
and | knew that he was not disturbed by many visitors, but | observed to him 
that he might give directions not to admit them. I told him that he wight very 
easily hire one of the country houses which at that time of year were unoceu. 
pied; but he said that he should expect the owner to remain there during his 
residence, and to treat him with the respect and attention which were due to 
him. He scemed to think that even a stranger wuld be too happy to accept 
the proposal, endto have an opportunity of associating with a person who, ec. 
cording to his own opinion, was ‘ more illustrious” than any king. The con 

fidential communications which he received from Paris were addressed to hun 
under another name, and directed to the care of a pastrycook in that part of 
the town which lics on the other bank ofthe Elbe. He preserved his former 
habits of *‘espionage,”’ and remarked to me that a person who lived on the op- 
posite side of the street sat close to the window, was much eccupied in writ- 
ing, was very regular in his habits, &c. He seemed to be amused in watch 

ing this unknown individual, who was afterwards discovered to be a spy sent 
by the French Government to observe Fouche. His ignorance of geography, 
&c., was really ludicrous. When he heard that Napoleon was sent to St 

Helena, he inquired on which side of the Cape it lay; and when he was told 
by an Englishman that he was going to Hamburgh to embark for England, he 
asked, ‘are you nut afraid at this time of year of making a voyage inthe Bal 

tic !” The other replied that hedid not embark onthe Baltic. ‘ No,” said 
Fouche, after some consideration, ‘ you will go tosea by Denmark.” He was 
extremcly delighted when he was informed that Lavalette had effected his es- 
cape by the good uffices of Sir Robert Wilson and two other Englishmen, and 
after making a pompous eilogium on them, he said that although they had 
been punished by the French Government, they would everywhere be reapect- 
ed and honoured ; that their conduct must excite general admiration, &c. ; and 
after a long course of high-flown compliments, he concluded by anfanticlimax, 
‘* if they should come to dinner.” According to a homely expression, * there 
was no love lost” between Fouche and Talleyrand. The former said, ‘ Tal- 
leyrandest nul” till after he has drunk a bottle of Madeira: and the latter 
asked, ‘‘ Do you not think that Fouche has very much the air of a country 
comedian?” Fouche spoke very contemptuously of the late Emperor of Austria, 
whom he called ‘‘ un cretin.” Ithought it indiscreet to ask any questions of 
Fouche on the cruelties of which he was represented to have been guilty at 
Lyonsand Nantes; but I took an opportunity of mentioning to him that a bio- 
graphical memoir of him had appezrea in the German language. 

‘ It excited, as | expected it would, his curiosity, and he requested me to 
translate it viva voce, which I accordingly did ; and when the sanguinary scenes 
of Lyons were noticed he exclaimed, *'] went there to save the inhabitants, ail 
of whom would otherwise have been murdered by Collot d' Herbois. As for 
Nantes, I never was there.”’ J remarked to him that the Memoir referred to 
letters which were signed both by him and his colleague, and which had 
been published in the “* Moniteur,” but he reylied thet it would at that time 
have been dangerous to disavow them. He had not received from the Prince 
of the Asturias, afterwards Ferdinand VII , during his residence at Valencay, 
the most servile letters, earnestly entreating that hegsloen would confer upon 
him the high bonour of allowing him to be allied with some relation, however 
distant, of the Imperial Family. Foucue ssid that his hand was kissed by the 
prince whenever he had occasion to see him ; and added, “ I washed it after- 
wards, for he was very dirty.” The intelligence which he received from Paris, 
through private as well as through public channels, and the hostility which was 
shown towards the regicides, of whom he was one, rendered him very appre- 
hensive that his property would be confiscated, and he spoke to me frequently 
upon the subject. He observed that the Charter did not allow confiscation, 
but added, ‘‘ils ne se genent pas,” and he proposed to make a nominal sale of 
his property to me, in order to place it beyond the grasp of the French Govern- 
ment. I objected to it on the ground that it would not be a Jona fide transact 
ion; but a day or two afterwards I received from him a note, expressing a wish 
to see me immediately. On going to him, he read to me some papers prepared 
in technical and legal! phraseology, which stated that I had purchased bis estates, 
the annual value of which was I think 7000/., and also his house at Paris, 
with the furniture that it contained. 1 told him that I had already expressed 
my disapprobation of the principle on which the transaction would proceed ; 
and I observed to him that the fraud would be discovered, for the French Gov- 
ernment would upon inquiry learn from the English ambaseador at Paris that J 
was only an eldest son with a very limited income, and that it was utterly im- 
possible for me to make such purchases. He replied that | might be supposed 
to have given bonds, or other securities, which were satisfactory to him. 
represented to him that the French ambassador in London might by a Bill in 
Chancery compe! me to declare upon oath whether I had or not purchased his 
property ; an@ if so, with what funds’ And he answered, “ Ces parjures-la ne 
blessent point la conrcience” I then said, “‘ You have already informed my 
that one half of your property is settled on your children, and the easiest was 
of placing the whole of it in safety would be to se.tle the whole of it on Ma- 
dame ia Duchesse.” He exclaimed, “ Parbleu, vous avez plus d’esprit que moi, 
et je ferai venir mon secretaire sur le champ.” An act in due form was in- 


stantly red, and, bein in became the subject of gen- 
eral pA sm wm mh but I ber meryed communications es confidential, and | 
said nothing ss to the suggestion which I had offered, or as te my knowledge 
of the transaction. He was also very apprehensive of his personal safety, and 


‘inquired | 


said, “ L fear thet | may be carried off by some gens.d'armes, and that no per. 
son will ever bear of me agam Hie then asked whether, in the eveat of his 
| bemg arrested, he should not request General Gaudi to intercede for him with 
the prime minister, Count Eimmsiedel'! | answered, that they had no doubt 
much personal regard for each other, but that in their respective positions it 
| could not be supposed that the former coold have any influence with the latter, 
“Then,” replied Fouche, “1 will write to the King of Saxony, inquiring 
what coursé he will pursue if an order should arrive here for my arres:.” He 
| did so, though he wae at that ime French pleni,otentiary ; end he received 
| from Count Einsiedel an answer, informing him that the King would under 
| any circumetances act as became a man of honour 
| *On one occasion, when be was more than usually disquieted by the in- 
formation whico Se had that morning received from Pans, he called on me, and 
| after mentioning that he was in great danger, aud that he wished to go into 
| the Prussian dominions, be inquired if | would accompany him thither’ 1 as- 
sented ; and we went together to General Gaudi, who was not acquainted with 
the objects and motives of the mtended journey, but seemed auch astonished 
when Fouche abruptly said to hin, * You once told me that you have an aunt 
| who is settled in Silesia; and I should like tu go and live with her’ General 
Gaudi replies that his aunt was old and infirm, and not accustomed to company, 
and that she would not like to see a stranger Fouche then conversed with 
Genera; Gaud: on the choice of a residence, and was with great difficuity dis- 
suaded from going to one of the ceded provinces, the governor of which enter- 
tained jor him the strongest aversion. After we had left General Gaudi, I 
| asked Fouche when he intended to depart! and he answered, ‘At twelve 
o'clock to-night.’ T told him that it would have a better appearance ii he went 
| by daylight; and, ] added, * You should prepare a passport for yourself’ * No,’ 
| replied Fouche, ‘| wtend to travel onder your passport.’ ‘How so!’ I in- 
quired. ‘As your valet-de-chambre,’ answered Fouche. I then said that I 
wes willing to accompany hun in his quality of French minister, but that I 
would not convey him under @ false character, or smuggle bim through the 
country as fhe were contraband goods. He was much displeased, and em- 
ployed by turns flattery and abuse; but | remeined inflexible; and, as | would 
not accompany tim in the manner which he proposed, he determined to re. 
main at Dresden. At length there appeared in France a law, or edict, which 
allowed the regicides to reside, at their own choice, esther in Austria, in Pros. 
sia, or in Russia; and the Austrian minister desired Fouche to determine which 
of them he would prefer, He wished to settle at Berlin, where, as he said, bi 
advice would be very useful; but he found upon ingviry that this would not be 
permitted, and Breslau was proposed to him for a residence, which he did not 
| 4pprove, and he went into the Austrian dominions—first to Prague, where he 
lived very ubscurely and with great economy—afterwards, and for 4 short time, 
to Linz on the Danube—and then to Trieste, where he died His widow, who 
had a life-interest in hall his property, re-marned. His house at Paris was 
sold to Baron Kothschild; and it was said, but | know not with what truth, that 
he bequeathed his manuscripts to Louis XVII 


' 





Sunuiary, 


Our reader wil! hear with regret of the «udden demise at Montpelier on the 
25th ult., of Baron Capello, one of the most devoted adherents of the unfortu- 
nate Charles XX. in whose service he filled several important wthees both at 
home and abroed. Cn the fall of that monarch, Baron Capelle retired to this 
country, where he resided several years, and gained the respect of a large circle 
ot trends 

Our obituary this week records the demise of Lord Rodney, who expired at 
Barrington Hall, his seat in Heretordshire, on Monday last. The title de- 
volves upon his nephew, Robert Bennett Rodney (sun of the Hon, Captain 
Robert Rodney), Lieutenant in the Seots Fusilier Guards, born in May, [820 

The Ear! of Derby's Flintshire estates were brought to the hammer at the 
Royal Hote), Chester, on Tuesday and Friday week last. The competition 
was spirite and out of 134 lots 127 were sold The prices were satisfactory, 
having exceeded the rate 





| 
| ‘The Lori Chancellor of Ireland has appointed the Earl of Desart a magis 
} trate for the county of ‘Tipperary; the Karl of Longford, a magistrate for the 
county of Longtord ; George Nugent Pardon, Esq., a magistrate for the county 
of Westmeath ; and H. P. Hickman, Esq., a magistrate for the county ot 
Clare 

The Pri: de Casslecicala, who died lately at Paris, has bequeathed he 
fine palace at Naples and all her revenues to her younger children; only het 
family jewels revert tu her eldest son, the Prince Casslecicala, Ambassador at 
the British Court. 

The accouctcment of he Viscountess Villiers took place on Tuesday last in 
Berkeley-square. Her ladyship and her infant daughter, we are happy to 
state, are both @oing on as tavournbly as could be desired 


We regret to record the demise of the Lady Mary Bentinck, whose serious 
indisposition we noticed last week, Ter ladyship died on Tuesday evening, 
at her residence in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, afier an illness of about 
four wee Several noble families are placed in mourning by the death of 
this amiable lady 

It is our painful duty to announce the death of Colonel Merrick Shaw, 
which took place a few days ago at Kingstown, near Dublin The gallant 
Colonel! was private secretary to the Marquess of Wellesley while that noble- 
man filled the office of Lord Lieutenant of Lreland 

The Cologne Gacetle of the 2d inst. states that the King of Bavaria is about 
to visit Athens, in order to judge personally of the state of affairs in Greece, 
This is highly improbable 

Mr. Dawes, brother of the Baroness de Feucheres, has purchased the Niton 
estate, in the Isle of Wight (the property ot Mr Kirkpatrick, banker of New- 
port), of his assigners, for £21,000, It contains about 700 acres, taking in part 
of St. Catherine’s Down, and some of the grandest scenery in the Isle otf 
Wight 

Sir David Baird, Bart., of Newbyth, was the successful competitor against 
thirty others for the silver club, at the meeting of the St. Andrew's Golfing So- 
ciety, last week. ‘The festivities closed with a ball at the Town Hall, under 
the auspices of Lady Anne Baird, 

The Ear! of Cardigan will entertain a numerous succession of visitors at 
his beautiful seat, Deene Park, during the hunting season. The gallant Ear! 
and his Countess have arrived at Deene Park from town. 

The return of the Duke and Duchess of Beaufort was hastened by the 
proaching departure of his Grace's son-in-law, Sir William Codrington 
Jamaica, to take possession of the estates of the late baronet. 

MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT, 

The opera of * Don Pasquale’ has met with a brilliant reception at Modena, 
Montuchielli was much applauded as Norimu, and the buffu Napoleone Kossi, 
as the hero, left nothing to be desired. The * Nabucodonosor’ of Verdi, which 
was played two seasons successively at la Scala, has now become 4 favourite 
opera at all the principal theatres of Italy. ‘The tenor Moriani has gy 
added to his reputation by his performance of Alamiro in the opera of ‘ Belina. 
rio 

Madame Bishop, writes a correspondent from Naples, has met with all the 
applause she could have desired, and is engaged at the San Carlo for the next 
fifieen months. She has already appeared in ‘ La Fidanzata Corsa,’ ‘ La Son- 
nambula,’ * L’Elisir d' Amore,’ and * Linda,’ in all of whi.h she has proved 
herself a great artiste. For the Carnival we are to have the fascinating Tado- 
lini, with Coletti, Fraschini, Goldeberg, and Annn Bishop. Bassadenna in- 
tends passing the winter, but it 1s said not professionally, in London. Lablache 
has arrived 

Balfe’s new opera (the libretto by Bunn) is to be brought out at Drury Lane 
as soon after the termination of Carlotta Grisi's engagement as possible. 

Fanny Cerito hes had immense success at Rome in a new ballet of her 
own arrangement, entitled, ‘11 Lago delle Fate.’ She was ably seconded 
by St. Leon. i 

The indefatigable Jullien and his first musician, Koenig, have taken the 
English Opera - a series of shilling promenade concerts. The stage and 
parlerre are now uncergoing the necessary alterations and adornment, prepara- 
tory to the commencement of the concerts on the 16th inst. 

A letter from Lucca, of the 16th ult, states that a number of amateurs, 
belonging to the best families of the town, at the head of whom was the Duke 
de Dino, have lately given three performances in French, at the grand theatre, 
for charitable institutions. An immense concourse of people attended each 
representation, and the sum of 16,000fr. was realized. 


Braham gave a second concert on Thursdey night, # (he Hsnover-Square 
roome, for the purpose of introducing to the ic a new vocalist, in the person 
of his eldest son, Mr. Hamilton Braham. This made & most pro- 
mising début. He possesses « fine bass voice, of more than ordinary compass 
and sweetness ; and his execution, if not faultless, evinces taste for 
the art. He was very enthusiastically greeted, and acquitted himeelf in « 
highly contacto ante ta Os Gan been ik teen bo aoa in 
Schubert's beautiful ballad, ‘ Wanderer,’ wel! known in this country as 
pan pote = eae y, from the exquisite singing of Stavdig! The roome were 
well attended. 
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THE ANNUALS FOR 1844. 
THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The letter-press of this volume is the best which has been given for meny 
years ,; especially in the article of verse. The Editor has drawn forth from 
some nook of his escritoire a ballad by poor Miss Landon, now of course doubly 
valuable ; he has availed himself of a scrap of unpublished verse by James 
Thompson, given to Mr. W. Shoberl by Lady Charlotte Bury, whieh, though 
of small intrinsic worth, may pass for a literary curiosity. He has tempted 
Miss Mitford to break into a MS. tragedy, ‘Otto of Wittelsbach,’ for a Rhine 
song,—graced his pages with delicacies by Lady Blessington and Lady Em- 
meline Stuart Wortley, while hie more established contributors, Delta, Mr 
Swain, Mrs. James Gray, Mies Gould, Mrs. Howitt, &c., are not less interest- 
ing than usual. In proot of this, we shall first give a copy of verses, which 
deserve to take a permanent place among poems of the affections :-— 

MY FATHER. 
BY MISS I. F. GOULD. 
Sacred the hour when thou, my sainted father, 
Wast of the worn-out, sinking clay undressed, 
Softly, by his pale hand who comes to gather 
Time's weary pilgrims home to joy and rest. 


Noise! ees and clear, and holiest of the seven, 
That day when the last earthly sun went down, 
The Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 
Whilst thy meek vrow changed ashes for a crown. 


Hush was the evening ; not a zephyr swelling 
Heaved the tree-blostom or the woodbine leaves, 
Silent, the bird that sung about our dwelling 
Slept where she nestled, close beneath its eaves. 


Cloudless the moon and stars above are shining 
When Time's last ray to thy mild eye was sned ; 
While Death's cold touch, life's silver cords entwining, 
Bro ight his chili night-dew on thy reverend head. 


Ninety full years of pilgrimage completing, 
How didst thou linger til] one sabbath inore : 

"Twas holy time: thy pure hear: stilled its beating ; 
Pain, work, and warfare were for ever o'er! 

. * * eo * @ 


Now, while the robin past thy window flying, 
Leads off her young, forsaking here her nest, 

Consiant the wild bird, where thy dust is lying, 
Sings her eweet hyain a requiem to its rest. 


There has it joined the ashes of my mother, 
Faithful, re-wedded to its only bride: 

And there thy latest born, my younger brother, 
Thy ‘ond heart's care, sleeps soundly by her side. 


Yet, angel-father, over Jordan's water, 
Is it so far, that now thou canst not see 

Back to the shore, where lonely stands thy daughter, 
Sprinkling its rocks and thorns with tears for thee ' 


Art thou so distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal sight ; 

When she so long watched o'er thy head so hoary, 
Smoothing its pillow till that mournful night ' 


Since here so oft, in pain, the path of duty 
Thy patient feet with steady steps have trod, 
Safe now they walk the golden streams of beauty ; 
And O! thy blessed eyes see peace in God !, 


At the risk of being thought somewhat over-mournful in our seleetions, we 


must further give— 
ENDURING WOE. 


(From the German of Immermana) 
BY MARY HoWIrr. 
The leaves come whirling from the trees, 
The autumn winds blow chill ; 
Know you the old decaying house 
In the wood so deep and still ? 


The yellow leaves lie thick around, 
The winds wail all about, 

A pale and lovely countenance 
pin from the windows out. 


That pale and lovely face, how calm 
It looks in evening grey ! 

The lady who has spoke to none 
To none a word will say. 


No serving-man hath she, no maid ; 
To no man's voice gives heed ; 

A sound is heard when day declines, 
As of a coming steed. 


Like a horse's tread it comes a-near ; 
She listens—forth she bends ; 

And lo! an old grey-headed knight 
Before the door descends. 


He climbs the stairs : and now, a kiss 
Upon the brow imprest, 

** How art thou vow, dear child ?” said he, 
And held her to his breast. 


They sate them to a table of stone, 
And looked with looks of woe ; 

“ Sing me,” said he, * that little song, 
As thou didst long ago.” 


She answered, “ Ah! how gay I was 
When Love's young morning shone, 

But now, old man, ‘tis so no more, 
My young friend he is gone ! 


“IT deck my hair with rosemary, 
My funeral crown to be! 

Thou know'st, old man, thou knowest well, 
Thy only son was he! 


In a ghostly voice the old man spake, 
In a ghostly voice replied : 

** He fell in the joyous strength of youth— 
In the ocean-fight he died !” 


*‘ For the honour of my Lord he fell, 
Mangled with sword and shot— 
I gladly gave my lord my all— 
y son withheld I not! 


** My Lord is dead ! thy Love is dead ! 
Lake sorrow for us two! 

The world plays now another game, 
With which we've naught to do! 


“ The world turns topsy-turvy now 
And lauds the new as prime ; 

But we—we have our bitter grief 
And memory of old time ! 


** And with us two the play is played :-— 
Thou art weak and I am old!” 

The yellow leaves whirled round the house, 
The autumn wind blew cold. 


Who had been there had wept to hear 
The two so sadly speak - 

But there was not a sing\e tear 
On either woful cheek ' 


T_T 


Zhe Alvion. 





December 16, 





of Lord Byron's to the Ettrick Shepherd, communicated by Delta. This, with 


We shal! now extract one of the prose contributions. Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Lee, 
Mrs. Gore, Miss Pardoe, and Mr R. Bell, each of whem has helyed the editor 
to good purpose, must excuse us, if, to their tales, we prefer the original letter 


two others, was overlooked, as a note informs us, at the time when Mr. Moore 
was collecting his materials :— 


“13, Terrace, Piccadilly, March Ist, 1816 


** Dear Sir,—I never was offended with you, and never had cause. At the 
time [ received your last letter | was ‘ marrying and being given in marriage,’ | 
and since that period have been occupied and indolent ; and am, at best, but a| 
very ungracio.s or ungrateful correspondent—hardly ever writing letters but by } 
fits and starts) At this moment my conscience smites me with an unanswered | 
letter of Mr. W. Scott's, on a subject which may seem to him to require an 

answer; and it was on something relative to afriend® of his for whose talents 

Ihave a sincere admiration. My family, about three months ago, was increas- 

ed by a little girl, who is reckoned a fine child, | believe, though I fee! lothto 

trust my own partialities. She is now mM the country. I will mention your! 
wishes on the score of collection and publication to Murray, but [ have not 
much weight with him: what [bave | will use. As far as my approval of your 
intention may please you, you have it: and I should think Mr. Scott's liking 
to your plan very ominous of its success. ‘lhe objections you mention to the 
two things of mine lately published, are very just and true; not only with re- 
gard tothem, but to all their predecessors, some more and some less. With re- 
gard to the querter from which you anticipate a probable and public censure, 
on such points lean only say, that | am very sure there will be no severity but 
what is deserved; and, were there ever so much, it could not obliterate a par- | 
ticle of the obligation which I am already toomuch under to that journal and | 
its conductors (as the grocer says to his customers) ‘for past favours.’ And 

#0 you want tocome to Lendon’? Itis a d——d piace, to be sure, but the only | 
ene inthe world (at least, the English world) for fan. Though I have seen | 
parts of the world that I like better, still, upon the whole, it is the completest, 

either to help one in feeling one’s self alive, or forgetting that one is so. I am 

interrupted, but will write againsoon. Yours very truly, Brron. 

“ P.S —I forgot to thank you for telling, &c &c., but am much obliged to 

you, as well as for a former compliment in the inscription of your * Pilgrims of 

the Sun.” 

So much for the verse and prose of the oldest of the Annuals. Its illustra. 

tions, tis year, are below par; the only one for which we can say a good word 

being Mr. Latilla’s * Young Bandit,’ by Ryall, and Mr. Cattermole’s ‘ True 

Traitor,’ by Mote; the clever water-colourist’s ‘ Manor-House of Wyndhams,’ 

has obviously been engraved from an unfinished sketch. 





HUNGARIAN HABITS. 


The marriage ceremonies of the Hungarian peasants are thus described :— 
When a young peasent takes a fancy toa girl, either for her beauty, or her 
other good qualities,or perhaps from some pruJential consideration, he imparts 
his wishes, in the first place, to some friends, whose duty it Is to present them, 
selves before the lady, and acquaint her with the amorous desires of their An- 
dresh, Yanosh, or Petrushka. It is customary always to make this visit at 
twilight. ‘The lady will, of course, not hear of it at first; she declares that she 
will never marry, and least of all this same unlucky Andresh, Yanosh, or Pe- 
trushka. ‘I'tis declaration is a matter of course, and means nothing. The 
suitors must repeat their twilight visits, and use all their persuasive eloquence, 
to which the lady gradually yelds, and at last declares that if they will have it 
80, the lover may present himself, and try his own powers of persuasion. 

The lover's first visit is a very important step towards marriage, and is the 
stiffest and must embarrassing scene possible. The relations are all present 
and present the young girl to him, who from this time forward calls him her 
Volageny, or bridegroom. It is etiquette for the bride to be extremely timid, 
shy, and bashful duri.g this visit. She has, in the meantime, embroidered a 
fine handkerchief, which she holds in her hand, till she can take courage to pre- 
sent it to him. This presentation of the handkerchief is the token of tne bride's 
consent, and constitutes a regular engagement. The bridegroom places it in 
his bosom, but in such a way that a large portion of it may hang out osten- 
tatiously, which it continues to do on every festive occasion, in token of 
victory. 

Many other visits follow, all of the same stiff and ceremonious nature, and 
all marked with various gifts, until the wedding day. After the ceremony, the 
bride and bridegroom each return to their own houses, to entertain separate 
parties of guests. After this has continued for some time, the bridegroom 
sends tu the bride’s house, inviting her and her guests to come and jom him. 
She at first refuresto come. He sends a second time, and she promises to 
come, and does not doso. Itis not till the third invitation that she leaves her 
parental home, and enters that of her husband. Here a great feast is held of 
wine, white bread, mea’, fish, brawn, porridge, Belech (a kind of cake made of 
twenty thin flakes of dough, with slices of apple between), and other favourite 
Hungarian dishes. Etiquette, however, forbids the sad and timid bride to taste 
any of these dishes; if she were to do so, the whole Puste would be scandalized. 

The wedding feast ended, one of the mos, important of the marriage ceremo- 
nies, the ‘binding of the head,’ follows. ‘The bride’s hair, which, until now, 
she has worn loose and hanging down, is gathered up into a very elaborate 
knot, and the plaits are smoothly laid round her head ; after which, the head- 
cloth, worn by matrons, is carefully folded upon it. ‘his done, the friends of 
the bride go round, taking a washhand basin, in which each washes his hands, 
or affects to do so, and at the same time drops a sinall piece of money into the 
water. With this, the day’s ceremonies conclude. The next morning, a grand 
breakfast concludes the whole marriage ceremony. 

Nor is Styrian dancing less in favour with this good-humoured traveller :— 

I was so pleased with my drive up this valley, that |! was by no means sorry 
when Francis told me we must spend the night in the little hamlet of Lietzen, 
a Kecessity to which I submitted all the more willingly, as I heard the sounds 
of music and dancing issuing from the little inn at which we stopped. I had had 
An opportunity at Gratz of spelling out the rudiments of a Styrian dance, and 
was well pleased to avail myself of so fair a chance to con over my lessons once 
more. I have seen many national dances that have pleased me; as, the Hussar 
dance of the Hungarians, the vigorous Mazurka of the Pole, the poetical Ko- 
sakka of the Russians, and the origivel Dioko of the Walachians. I have also 
seen the voluptuous Fandango of the Spaniards, the stormy Gallopades of the 
French, and the say-nothihg Waltzes of Germany; but I must say that, for 
grace, decorum, and good humour, nothing can exceed the national dance of 
Styria. It is a near relation to the Tyrolese dance, or tothe Austrian Landler, 
but more graceful than the former, and more significant and varied than the lat- 
ter. The movements are sufficiently slow io allow of their being beautiful, and 
the figures and positions are full of delicate allusions to the soft sensations of 
love; the whole dance, at the same time, breathes such graceful galety, that 
at the first glance you see it is more to the Styrian than a mere measured 
movement of the feet. 

Other national dances, I admit, are beautiful in their way, when they are 
beautifully danced; but the fandango easily becomes too voluptuous, the Hun- 
garian dance clatters too much with the spurs, the Polish is apt to become too 
wild, and the Russian is deformed by gestures and distortions of the limbs, 
grotesque, rather than graceful. Now, the Styrian dance, as far as I have 
seen of it, is free from all these excesses, and I am pleased to think that it is a 
German rece that has invented so beautiful a dance, at the same time that | am 
at a loss to understand how it is that it should not have become more general 
in Germany. ‘Tne music that accompanies it is as graceful and characteristic 
as the dance itself, and in proportion as the dancers become excited, they set 
their voices as well as their feet into motion. I was so well pleased with the 
scene, that I had the greatest difficulty in tearing wyself away from it. 


—_—) 
THE SON OF AB-ZLARD AND HELOISE, 
EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI IN FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


LB CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN TO OLIVER YORKS. 


Mr. Yorxs,—In your Number for July you gave a very interesting account 
of Abelard and Heloise, leaving, however, untouched the one question on 
which, indeed, history has generally remained silent,—namely, whether these 
unhappy lovers left any offsprng! This being a point of history to which I at 
one time gave my attention, I am enabled to furnish you with the solution 
Some two years ago I visited the convent of Alta Ripa, near Fribourg, for the 
express purpose of making inquiries relative to this subject ¢ Be it mentioned, 
en passant, that this monastery contains sixteen fathers, most of them men of 
intelligence and information. One is a skilfel engineer, who built the bridge 
that connects two mountains in the vicinity of the convent, the lightness and 
solidity of which display talents of no mean order; another 1s a thorough mu- 
sician, and a distinguished mechanician, who built the fine organ of the com. 
munity, the excellence of which reminds one of its colossal brother at Fribourg ; 
a third is theoretically and practically a clever agriculturist ; a fourth has stolen 
some of nature's valuable secrets from the plants that cover the valleys, and 


* Probably the Rev. Mr. Maturin. 
+ Three years previous to my visit to Hauterive, that much-estemed and learned Ace 
demician, M. Victer Cousio, presented himself at the convent for the purpose of making 
researches on this very subyect. Want of time alone prevented the illustrious visitor's 





solving this historical problem. 





bloom occasionally even on the snow-clad +ops of the ‘aaa barren-looking pin- 


nacles, and his knowledge has made him become a second Providence to the 
poor peasants of the neignbourhood, mostly tenants of the convent ; a fifth 
sesses a melodious voice, that forcibly draws our thoughts up to heaven durin 
the touching solemmnities of the church. Might one not, therefore reasonab! 
expect that these combined intelligencies would be able to give a negative A 
efirmative answer to the simple questions, ‘ Had Abelard a son? aid “ Was 
that son an abbot of the Culeaux order? But here I was quite deceived = It 
was unreasonable to expect that these good fathers who have renounced all the 
vanities of this wicked world, and whose whole four-and-twenty hours of da 
and night are laid out in the several duties of church-service, conni g over Boo d 
breviary and (*last, though not least’) of eating, could possibly think of disturb- 
ing the dust that slumbers peaceably over their archives Where would be 
the use of occupying the brief span of existence in finding out who preceded us 
to that all-devouring abyss called the grave? To do them justice, however 
the goud Bernardians were not selfish Like the peor Peruvians who wonder. 
ed what delight the Europeans could find in picking up their golden sand, they 
conducted me to their Pactolus—not, indeed, in the bowels of the earth, their 
treasure was not so deeply hid—but to an immense loft, where, under the ac. 
cumulated dust of centuries, their voluminous archives lay buried in vast heaps 
setting all order at defiance, and truly in a state that made ‘confusion worse 
confounded.’ 

Two days were spent in the process of separating the chaff from the grain. 
Llowever, ty the obliging efforts of the keeper of the archives, who had never 
in his life had so much to do, all the register-books, memoranda, church-calen- 
dars, accounts of elections, &c., were conveyed into the beautiful cell where 
St. Bernard used to study, and which they had kindly prepared on purpose for 
me. For twelve long days folio after folio passed again and again through my 
hands, and the result of my researches now enables the good monks of Alta 
Ripa to reply to the curious on this subject in the following manner, ‘ The son 
of Heloise and Abelard was the third abbot of Hauterive.’ 

I remain, Sir, Yours, 
September, 1343. Le Cuevarige pe Cuarecatn. 


-_— 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Wednesday, Nov. 1. 

The great event of the day, and the universal topic of conversation, is the 
death of Monsieur de Montrond, the constani friend, and the inseparable com- 
panion of Talleyrand. Never were Orestes and Pylades better matched than 
these. Both were equally cynical, profligate, seifish, gormandizing, witty, and 
philosophical; both were equally above all those feelings of worldiy prejudice 
which govern the general mass of men, and which cause them to submit their 
actions to acode of honowr and morality. Asan instance how very far above 
any such sentiment was the soi-disant * Marquis’ de Montrond, it is only Leces. 
sary to state, that without ever having possessed even the most limited for- 
ture ofhis own, he has lived ail] his life fully up to a fortune of two hundred 
thousand franes a-year; and nota bene, that his career of folly and fashion be- 
gan before the great revolution of ‘89. Like his patron and friend, the ex- 
Bishop of Autun, he made amende honorable for a!! his sins, and died in the 
very odour of sanctity—of a few hours date !! 

The poor Abbe, who in an excess of pious zeal undertook the cenversion of 
this hoary old sinner, had no easy task, for Montrond was himself to a very 
few hours before his death—that is to say a consummate actor, and one who 
enjoyed deeply the satisfaction of playing upon the feelings of his audience. 
Over and over again, during the repeated conferences which took place be- 
tween them he allowed the good priest tu fancy him penitent, and out came a 
rolling fire of epigrams, the one more witty, biting and sarcastic than the 
other, which proved that things were just where they were at first. The last he 
ever uttered was the following:—After the priest had brought him to confess and 
repent of a good number of his peccadilloes he asked him if his conscience did 
not reproach him with having made a jest of religion,—of having made it a 
source of profane jests. Moutrond listened to all this with a demure look, 
and then replicd with the air of an injured innocent,‘ Vous savez, Monsieur le 
cure que j’ ai toujours vecu en fort. bonne compagnie.” However, when it did 
come to the point, he did confess his sins—which bye-the-bye must have been 
no slight undertaking—and died as good a Catholic as Talleyrand himself. 

His wit was eminently of the French school—light, frothy, sparkling, and 
biting—a wit which never failed to amuse and exhilarate, and which,a unfortu 
nately, went out of fashion when agents de change set up as gentlemen, and 
were the cause ofthe exquisite politeness which formerly distinguished the 
French nation being superseded by the coarse flippancy which passes current 
for wit in the present day. 

There is atale afloat of a trick played off by Louis Philippe upon Monsieur 
de Montrond which, if true, would incline one to believe that his Majesty is the 
type of the far-famed Robert Macaire. M. de Montrond was very often at the 
Tuileries, and chancing to speak on certain correspondence between him- 
selfand Prince Talieyrand, both Madame Adelaide and his Majesty ex- 
pressed a great wish to peruse it. Of course Monsieur de Montrond 
hastened to gratify the Royal curiosity ; but whether the letters contained some 
state secret, or whether there was any other motive, I know not, but the king 
appropriated to himseif the letters which were never returned. I give you the 
anecdote as it was told me ; bat from my own knowledge of M. de Montrond 
and of the King of the French, I am disposed to believe that the one purchased 
at « good price, what the other sold. I see no reason why M. de Montrond 
should not sell Talleyrand’s letters, since Madame Guiccioli has long since 
— a mart fur the sale of Byron’s hair—the price of which is 200 francs a 
ock. 

The next event of the day is the interesting condition of Mdile Rachel. The 
fair tragedian is destined to the twofold glory of reviving the classical produc. 
tions of the 18th century,and of perpetuating the race of their greatest represen- 
tative. 

I must now inform your fair readers of an important innovation in the era of 
fashion. Cardinals, crispins, burnons, and witchouras, wil! all be superseded by 
the paletot, the tweed, and the (cine, which have been feminized into a very 
picturesque kind of walking dress. They are generally made of velvet and 
casimir. The skirtisextremely short and full, the body flat and crossing in 
front, and fastening at the side by torsades and olives. A rich sable, or Astra- 
kan fur, lines and trims them invariably. The sleevesare full, and long enough 
to serve as a muff when the weather is very cole. 

There is an excellent story which ‘se none vero e ben trovato,’ but I have 
every reason to believe it to be true. A certain M. Romieu, celebrated in his 
youthful days for breaking lamps, windows, and heads, and for frightening shop- 
boys and servant maids, is the hero of it. The dignified exploitto which I am 
going to allude, has been immortalised in the Mysteres de Paris, and consisted 
in a nightly visit paid by M. de Romieu to a certain old curly- headed porter of 
his neighbourhood, whom he regularly aroused from his slumbers, thus—‘ Por- 
lier, jo veux de tes cheveux.’ This nocturnal visitation so preyed upon the 
health and spirits of the aged Cerberus that he sunk under it, and finally died 
quite bald ; buton his death-bed he bequeathed to his sons the care of reveng- 

ing his melancholy fate. At the revolution of July, M.de Romieu gave over 
practical jokes, and was duly elected prefetde la Marne, where he is to the 
present day, and now comes the pith of the story :—About three weeks ago, 
the two sons of the victimised porter having attained the age of manhood and 
of reason, started for the chef lieu of the department. On their arrival they 
demanded a private audience of the prefet, to communicate to him a special 
and secret mission from the Minister of the Interior. The audienee was grant- 
ed; every possible eavesdropper was distanced ; and the prefet, with his 
sweetest smile and blandest deportment, advanced to meet the young men,and 
listen to their mission. They both, however, walked slowly and solemnly up to 
him, seized each by the arm, and drawing out of their pocket a huge pair of 
scissors, began to clip away the ‘ prefectorial’ locks, uttering in an ominous 
tone, Prefet, je veux de tee cheveux.’ M. de Romieu roared, bawled, and 
called ; wept, moaned and entreated,but to no avail. He had himself dismiss 
ted his secretaries and attendants to prevent the possibility of their listening 
to the supposed state secret, so no help could come from that quarter. The 
porterlings were merciless, and did not cease their‘ rape of the lock’ until 
the prefet was as well shorn asa poodls in the month of August. They then 
returned to Paris,to hang the diplomatic curls upon the tomb of their father— 
and M. de Romieu has ordered a wig. 
——_—>——- 
LAW OF PATENT. 

A late decision of the Court of Equity of Massachusetts, in which the defend- 
ant fraudulently attempted to invade the rights of the plaintiff, is very honoura- 
ble to that court and its presiding judge, Story. We copy the following from 
a Boston paper : 

The case was an injunction sought for by Thomas Roberts & Co , of Lon- 
don (a branch of whoee house is at 304 Broadway), against George Roberts, of 
Boston (no way related) for a fraudulent attempt to issue 4 epustone my 
patented by the plaintiffs, known as the celebrated medicine, Parr's Life Pills. 
The Chancellor, Judge Story, after ordering the defendant, &c., into court, 
ruled ‘that the injunction be made absolute in every point sought for” —being 
a severe animadversion on the conduct of the defendant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir J. Campbell shortly retires from the command o! the 
38th Regiment. 
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PROGRESS OF THE STATE TRIALS IN IRELAND. 

it will be seen in our columns that Mr. O’Conne!l and his confederates are 
availing themselves of every possible means to impede and procrastinate (he 
proceedings, so as to throw their trial, if they can effect it, over the current 
term, and perhaps by means of some irregularity, obtain the chance o! 4 new 
jury in January next. Hence the number of prelimmary objections already 
taken. The mode in which these objections have been received and enter- 
tained by the court may not, upon the whole, be proof of want of knowledge 


and due learning in the bench, but it certainly amounts to an indication of the | 


absence of due vigour and promptitude, as all of the objections would have 
been very differently received in England. For example: one of these appli 
cations by Mr. O Cornell's counsel was for further time to compare the instru- 
ment with the c -rtified copies rendered tothe accused, in order, as alleged by 
the counsel, to test the accuracy of such copies. Now this motion was received 
and entertained in the first instance by the court, although ultimately nut 4 

lowed to prevail. A firm and duly learned bench would have rejected the ap- 
plication at once, as neither founded in law, nor in any reason of common sense 


orequitvy. An English bench would have said:—i‘he law entitles you to a | 


certified copy only, and you have received this certitied copy. In common 
sense and in common justice this certified copy must be clearly sufficient ; for 
what possible interest could there exist in the officer of the court to corrupt and 
falsify this copy, and in the necessary publicity of the proceedings how could 
it be practicable to the extent of inflicting any possible injury to the case of the 
accused! The credit of the certified copy delivered to you ts sufficiently in- 
sured by the credit of the public officer, who can have no possible motive to 
abuse his function. Such would have been the instant answer of an English 
court. They would have heard no argument upon so plain a point. 

Another objection was also made by Mr. O'Connell’s counsel, which ought 
also to have been at once disposed of by the court. They asked fora copy of 
the caption of the indictment ; that is to say, the title of the indictment. The 
plain and instant answer ought here to have teen that no such utle exists, or at 
least is completed, until the record is made up. 

Two more applications equally frivolous were made by the counsel for the 
accused: the one fora list of the crown witnesses, and another for a copy of the 
particulars of charge. As respects the first, acopy of the witnesses on the 
pack of the tadictment is in all probability contained in the certified copy. But 
whether it be so or not, it 1s still no matter of rightful claim by accused parties 
in cases of misdemeanours. ‘Te Irish counsel have here confounded the law 
of treason with that of misdemeanour; and though undoubtedly Mr. O’Con- 
nell's case bears a greater resemblance to treason than to misdemeanour, he ts 
still indicted for misdemeanour only, and therefore he has no right to the priv- 
ileges ailowed by statute to parties charged with treason. As to the bill of 
particulars it appears that copies have already been given by the officers of the 
crown. 

Mr. O'Connell's plea has since been read in court : he pleads first, not guilty , 
and secondly, in abatement; that is, that he ought not to be put upon his trial 
at all under the present finding of the grand jury, inasmuch as the witnesses 
were not duly sworn, as required by law, in court. Upon this plea the officers 
of the crown have put in a demurrer, and the argument will take place in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday next. If Mr. O'Connell succeeds in this 
plea he will gain further time ; should he prove unsuccessful, he must imme- 
diately plead not guzlty, and thus an opportunity will be atforded of bringing 
on the trial during the present term. 

Such are the difficulties which are thrown in the way of the progress of these 
trials, and unfortunately they are not met with that promptitude and decision 
which might have been expected from the officers of the crown. Mr. O'Con- 
nell evidently distrusts the present jury list, or at least the panel returned by 
the sheriff, and therefore wants to stave olf his trial until the commencement 
of the next year, when another list must be returned by the Clerk of the Peace 

But dismissing all these legal points and niceties, it 1s obvious that the main 
question now is the great national relations between England and Ireland ; that 
is, whether Ireland is to be retained in obedience to the laws of the empure or not ; 
whether she is to be altogether dismembered from her Majesty's dominwwns, and 
to be established effectually as a kingdom on her own basis, having Mr. O'Con- 
nell practically as her supreme dictator. It is not our purpose tv overstate the 
mischievous designs of Mr. O'Connell and his confederates: we do not believe 


that they go to the length of shaking off all allegiance to her Majesty ; but they 


certainly aim at the exercise of so much independence in 4 separate and dis- 
tinct legislature of their own, as will practically reduce to nothing the authori- 
ty of Great Britain in Ireland, will daprive us of all aid from her resources in a 
period of peace, and render hopeless her active co-operation in any future war; 
in a word, will reduce us to the condition of a secondary State, and cut off, as 
it were, one arm of the entire British empire. 

This great and important questiun the present government of England is de- 
sirous of trying with Mr. O'Connell in the only legitimate and constitutional! 
mode by which all such questions ought to be decided in the first instance. They 
have called him before a jury of his own countrymen, in his own country, aod 
in a city in which he once held the high station of first civic magistrate. The 
single issue between them seems to be whether those astounding acts of Mr 
O'Connell and his confederates, which have intimidated all England, and have 
infused deep terror into all the Protestants of Ireland, are consistent with the 
due maintenance of the public peace, with the due authority of law, and the 
constitutional superintendence of the British government over a branch of the 
United Kingdom; or whether they endanger this public peace, and impair that 
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There cannot be a doubt that an ultimate appeal to rebellion is cherished as a 
certainty by the peasan'ry; that they are regularly made up for tt, and speak 
of it, without the least disguise, as ‘only a question of time.’ In several in- 
s'ances they regretted decply that O'Connell should have cried * peace’ after 
ihe suppression of the Clomtarf meeting, and say they only wanted a hint to 
turn out at a moment's notice. Even the children who can do litle more than 
lisp a few words are imbued with the samefsanguinary feelings.’ 

Other evidences of an extremely disordered state of the popular mind are 
put forward It is stated by the Nenagh Guardian that Mr. Kempston, its 
proprietor, bas received a significant notice, that unless his political wews 
should undergo a complete modification, he might calcula‘e on his brains being 
perforated by six bullets. The Guardian adds, that Mr Kempston had been 
previously denounced from the altar of Killeen Chapel, and mentions the name 
of his denouncer, 

Signal-fires have been observed at Fermanagh, in the North; and in the 
same quarter the houses of Roman Catholics had been marked out by two white 
marks 

The Ballyshannon Herald asserts that Government have been put in posses- 
sion of ‘ some frightful information respecting Ireland,’ by ‘afew leading Re- 
pealers, alarmed at the height to which the conspiracy had arrived.’ 

The Commissioners of the Dublin Metropolitan Police have, we learn, dis- 
missed a sergeant of the force for attending at the Rev. Tresham Gregg's soi- 
ree, at the Rotunda, on Monday night, for the purpose of celebrating the anni- 
versary of the Gunpowder Piot.—Dublin Mere. Adv. 

TIPPERARY—DIABOLICAL ATTEMPT AT MURDER. 


Several murderous outrages have been committed recently ; but the worst 





‘ 





| was an attack on a party in the house of Mr Thomas Walier, of Finuoe, near 


Borrisokane, in the county of Tipperary. ‘There are many accounts, almost 
all alike ; and we select the version in the local paper, the Nenagh Guardian— 

‘On Sunday evening last, the family circle at dinner consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waller, a young boy their grandson, son to Mr. John Francis Waller, 
Miss Vereker, sister to Mrs. Waller, and Mr. John A. Braddell, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Waller. The dining-parlour bad two entrance-doors, one from the hall 
and the other leading to the stairs in connexion with the kitchen. Mr. Brad- 
dell sat at the head, and Mr. Waller at the foot of the table; and just as the 
last dish of the first course was being removed, Mr. Braddell perceived a man, 
armed with a pistol, in the door-way which was near to Mr. Wailer, and who 
presented it at his head Mr. Braddell cried out, “* Waller, you are murdered !" 
and, immediately starting to his feet, was about to rush against the fellow with 
the chau he sat upon, when he perceived himself covered by a blunderbuss in 
the arms of another villain, who was in the door-way which entered from the 
|hall. Mr, Braddell rushed then upon this fellow, and with the chair forced 
him into the hall; when the shock struck the flint out of his deadly weapon.— 
The old butler, a venerable and worthy servant, pushed the young boy under a 
sideboard, and with a garden-tool used for plucking up weeds, he inflicted many 
severe blows on the ruffian who levelled the weapon at his master. There were 
in this murderous attack seven persons; and as desperate and sanguinary a bat. 
| tle then ensued as ever we have heard of in a@ private dwelling. The villains 
| succeeded in wresting the garden-tool from the butler; and with it, the butt of 
| their fire-arms, a bar of iron they found in the hall, and the coulter of a plough, 
they beat to an unmerciful extent the two gentlemen, the two ladies, and the 
aged butler; who was only able to craw! to the alarm-bell, which he rang vio. 
lently ; on which the party made off, leaving, as they supposed, their victims 
butchered. ‘The alarm-bell brought some of the neighbouring gentry; who 
found the dining-room and hall more like a slaughterhouse than those belonging 
to the mansion of a gentleman. The entire family were in a complete state of 
insensibility.’ 

Mr. Waller's arm was broken in two places, and his head had eleven cuts ; 
the heads of the two ladies were cut behind from ear to ear; aod Miss Vereker 
is not expected to recover Of course there are some reasons for the outrage, 
mad as itis; end they may be gathered from a passage in a letter on the sub 
ject— 

**Mr. Waller is a Justice of the Peace for the county, and an extensive land 
proprietor, He has, it is said, resorted pretty freely to the ‘clearance’ system, 
and he would rather any day stumble over a tree than a cottage on his proper 
ty. He is father of Mr. John Francis Waller, the late Assessor for the city of 
Dublin. Mr. Braddell is agent on Mr. Cole Bowen's estates, near Toomavara ; 
| on which at least a couple of murders are perpetrated annually. It was for one 

of these murders that a young peasant from near the Silver-mines, named 
| Quilty, was tried and executed at the recent Commission held at Clonmel. He 
died declaring in the most solemn manner his innocence. Although the lead- 





POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


on the spot ea ' least LOO! 


some SOOL, some 4001 some SOO) for the 

advancement Of a measure which + vii or wra ust or Uniust expedient of 

injurious, Liev at least believe it to | wirduly of Une interest, or both, to 
advance in CVery possible way 

Phese are facts important and worthy of « etatior No moralist can 


disregard them ) politician can sneer at them. no statesman can undervalue 
them. He who collects opinions must chronicle them. He who frames laws 
must to some ex onsult them 

These things are so. It matters pot that vou & lia as you may tell ux 
with trath—that League has another character, and other objects, than 
those which Ht bow professes. The League may be a hypocrite, a great de 
eciver, a huge Trojan horse of sedition. Beitso. But we answer—th League 
exists You may tell us, and with truth, that there are men in the League 
oe foes to Church and Crown—to Peers and dignities—to Bishops and to 
Jucges; that, bow speaking and declaiming, and be geIng, and tax ng and, 


an you like, plundering men to resist the Cormn-Laws, this monster-being will 
next raise its head and subdue all laws beneath j You may tell us, that its 
object 18 not to Open the ports, to facilitate commerce, to enn Knxland, but 
to Puan our aFistocracy, whom Leaguers envy and detest. You may tel us, 


that no men of honesty or intellier hee could, consistently with their honour 
their knowledge, seek to ride an embarrassed State of that just suly 


and 
ily which 
all States HApose upon articles of the most necessary « onsuro ption You may 

»} } hbatewe 2 
tell ws, that, Whatever be the specious preteat which they hold out, or the dis 
guise under Which they work, they car 
trous crisis 1 the annals of a kine 





i really only look forward t uit disas 
om when indiscriminate plun er consum 


mates the work of hopeless and inextricable confusion, You may teil us. that 
ihe League has whined and canted about the sufferings of the poor: that its 
orators wink with malicious cunning at the ‘point they make about the 
miserable victims of landlord legislat In all this there is, doubtless. much 


truth. 

But, we ask, tell us this—Who created the League? Who found the ribs 
and planks of this Who filled it with armed me n, 
and introduced its perilous presence within the walls of the Constitution? We 
ahswer—expericnce set at nauglt—advice derided 


infandum monst 


warnings neglected 
gave ut pe ver and notion and 
Vital energy this gave il an casy and Uliresisted ingress into the ve 
aries of our domestic life 


these brought the League into existence —thes« 


sanctite 


“Seandit fatalis maehina muros 


. , 
Firta armis: purrs um innuplegue puclla 
Secra canunt, fanemque manu contingere gaaden! 
Ila subit, mediaque minans illabicur urbi 


and maids and matrons flock to theatre 
‘ 


translation trom the French 
Let ho man say that we are blind to th possible mischiel of such a state of 


A hew power lias arisen in the Stat 
as though it were but a new 


things. We acknowledge that we dislike gregarious collections of cant and 
cotton men. We cannot but know that—whatever be the end of thi agiiation 
—it will expire only to bequeath its violence and its turbulence to some 





uc 
cessor, We tear that though today men clamour for cheap bread, next year 
they may riot lor cheap gold. This year the ery is ‘No tax on bread,’ next 
year it may be ‘No tax on anything.” ‘To limit the objects of popular desires, 


or to measure the sweep ol popular excitement, is to loreknow every whim 
Which may stimulate the ambition or fire the passion or Uekle the vanity of fu 
tureages. We turn trom the « ontemplation of probabilities with a 
sion and alarm 
the future, 
That the past may have taught its lesson we fondly hope; but dare we hope 
that the lesson has been learned too late?) There is a stern retribution that 
awaits legislative stubbornness. The Nemesis who haunts the precincts of a 
Statesman’s cabinet, is as fleet as she is sure. The wisdom of the moderate, 
the authority of the old, the influence of the rich, are frail and tottering barriers 
againstthe impetuosity of thoughtless and incensed myriads } 


prenen 


“ ' 
We turn to the present only because it is less feartul than 


The macness of 
the multitude palliates its excesses by the indiflerence which was repaid to the 
admonitions ol temperate, and the scorn which was he aped ob the remonstran- 
ces of wise nen; and when the trembling Minister, at the Jith hour. calls 


out, ‘Take the boon now'—there is but one reply which greets him, ‘It is too 
late, 
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ing members of the Roman Catholic priesthood in North Tipperary signed a 
memorial got up by the Rev. Edward Magrath, parish.priest of Silver-mines, in 
favour of the condemned peasant, still the Government was inexorable that the 
law should have its course; and Quilty paid the penalty of his life for a murder 
of which many supposed him guiltless.”’ 

| ‘The Gazette offers rewards to discove rthe murderers of Patrick Maguire, at 
| Legamar, in the county of Leitrim, and John Lochead, the driver of Mr. Whyte 
of Kilburn, in the county of Cork. 


a 
CORN-LAWS, 
ARE WE NOT APPROACHING A FIXED DUTY? 


From the Times. 


security of person and property, which every subject of her Majesty possesses | 


the vatural right of enjoying ; whether such acts are the fair and customary ex- 
ercise of the constitutional right of petitioning the parliament or the Queen; or 
whether they are acts of turbulence and sedition, leading to a just and reason- 
able apprehension of public riots and disorders. 

It is, indeed, quite obvious that the present relative state of the two countries 
cannot co-exist. ‘The question must now be determined one way or another. 
Does Ireland owe any allegiance to Great Britain or not? If Mr. O'Connell is 
to be left alone, according to the doctrine of the whigs, the repeal of the union 
must follow as a matter of course. I[reland will then become an independent 
government, and after our possession of this country for over five hundred 
years, we Shall be practically reduced by a severance to one of the secondary 
Powers of Europe. Her motley and discordant legislature will render it im 
possible for Great Britain to exercise any such paramount authority in the Irish 
parliament as can be made conducive to the advancement of any common interest 
of the British empire. She will always be a dagger in our side, and a drag on 
our movements and actions ; she will be troublesome and uniformly vexatious 


in atime of peace, and an object of just jealousy and apprehension in a period | 


of war: at best, a shrewish termagant and uncomfortable associate, and one 
whom we can never safely trust in times of peril and difficulty. 

If the present trials should have their expected issue, and Mr. O'Connell and 
his confederates be duly convicted,—for we can see no common sense in ob- 
serving any fastidious reserve in the expression of our wishes upon this point,— 
if the issue of the present trials, we say, should be the conviction of Mr. O'Con- 
nell and his companions, we entertain no doubt but that the peaceable submis- 
sion of Ireland will follow, and that the due authority of law and government 
will be restored to this agitated and unhappy country. If the prosecution 
should fail, and the parties accused be acquitted, it will then be necessary to 
resort to more vigorous measures, vut which cannot be taken until the meeting 
of parliament. Jt may then be necessary to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland, and toarm the government with a power which, we may sll remem- 
ber, once subdued the audacity of another demagogue whom Mr. O'Conoeil in 
some poin's very nearly resembles. We are speaking of the late Mr Cobbett, 
who was frightened into a year's self-banishment to America by his just appre- 
hension of the consequences of this act. 

The county of Tipperary affords a striking picture of the unhappy condition 
of the Protestant nobility and gentry in these remote provinces of the kingdom 
Who ever heard in England of the poisoning of hounds, the burning of barns, 
and of letters threatening assassination, specially directed against any one no- 
bleman or gentleman! Who ever heard, amongst ourselves, of such a base, 
cowardly, and murderous attack as that against Mr. Waller and his family? 
What must be the certain issue of such a state of things, but a general deser- 
tion of the country by all the Protestant gentry and nobility ! 

—_——@————— 
IRELAND. 

A correspondent of the Carlow Sentinel (a Tory paper) who had sojournec 

for a month in the counties of Limerick and Tipperary, to ascertain from per- 


sonal observation the feelings of the peasantry, reports the result of his expe- | 


riences— 
f 


‘In these counties there is not the least mystification in the declarations of | 


the lowerorders. They told me confidently that the time had come for the total 


downfall of Protestantism and English rule, and for the consequent restoration | 


of the forfeited estates ; and in these expectations they are fort fied by old legen 


zary prophecies of the most wild and sangutinary descriplion The restoration 
f the forfeited estates is their darling theme on every occasion ; and the final 
expulsion of all the Protestant sects, without distinction, is looked upon by them 


@s 8 REcessary step tu the full and quiet enjoyment of *lieland by the irish.’ 





There are few political maxims more strongly warranted by the experience 

of ages, than that which recommends timely concessions to the fair wishes of 

| intelliyent and moderate men. It too frequently happens that statesmen deter 

|the important season of change, till remonstrance has been stimulated into 

clamour, and earnestness warmed into vehemence—till measures which wou! 

have been received with thankfulness if granted sooner, are reyected by the in- 

dignation of slighted zeal or powerful faction ; and those whose gratitude four 

a well-timed boon might have assuaged the tempest of popular demands, and 

soothed the fury of popular wrath, are themselves swept along in the full tide 
of general discontent, helpless, inactive, and desponding. 

We are at the present moment spectators of such a scene We are witnes 
ses of the effects—sad effects, we honestly believe—which are chargeable upon 
the pride of unconceding stubbornness. We have for 15 years seen petitions 
and remonstrances against a sliding scale—we have ourselves given our hearty 
support to these petitions and remonstrances, coming as they did from the most 





opulent, the most intelligent, the best versed in commercial affairs amongs' oul 


English merchants—we have seen these pouring in session alter session into 
the tlouse of Commons—we have heard them advocated by no contemptible 
eloquence, and supported by the authority of no slight experience—we have 
seen the influence of the great mercantile classes, the reasoning of theorists, the 
deductions of plain practical men, all embattled against a systein of duties 
| which has been universally pronounced to be as injurious in its operations as it 
is absurd and indefensible in argument ;—yet the system has been continued— 
the petitions slighted—the remounstrances treated with indifference—the nuisance 
unredressed. 

And what has been the issue of this? That which alone could have been 
expected to ensue—that which all men, acquainted either with the organization 
of parties or the tempers of their fellow-men, should have been prepared to see ; 
and seeing which, they have no right to feel or express surprise. The moderate 
men, whose wishes, whose experience, whose sagacity were all set at naught 


’ 

—who, years ago, said, “ Let us have a fixed duty oncorn; do away with these 

| shifting, up and down, bothering scales, which only serve to enrich a few specu- 
lators, whilst they ruin hundreds’—who petitioned Parliament to this effect 
|—_who waited on Ministers—who held meetings, until they were sick and tired 
of speaking and petitioning on the subject—these men at last combined to et- 
| fect by an urganization of numbers that which their isolated eflorts had failed 
| to compass But when, in the history of kingdoms, or of parties, was any com- 
| bination of men limited to its original elements or its proposed objects 71 There 
is a gravitation in the social as in the physical world. No one mass can long 
| exist separate or independent of other bodies. It attracts, consolidates, and 
| conforms, Each successive particle, while it adds to the density and increases 
| the force of the primary body, changes also its character, its direction, and its 


velocity 





Individual tendencies and personal interests become sulject to new 
laws of action ; and the collective force of such a combination is felt in far dif- 
ferent directions, and in very different degrees, from those which a knowledge 
of its constituent particles would suggest. That men whose business wa 

hampered, and whose interests were injured, by the working of the corn duties 

| would unile sooner or later to procure their modification, was within the range 
of ordinary conjecture ; but who, unaccustomed to trace the progress of opi 
nions and the vicis 1 have augured the rise, the advance, the 
| present power, ofthe Anti-Com Law League? 
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League is a great fact. It would be foolish—nay, rash to deny its im 
P >. Itis a great fact that there should hz been created in the hom 
sts ads of our manufactures a confederacy devoted to the agitati ! ne 
political question, perseveri t it year after year, shrinking from nu trouble 
lismayed by no danger, making light of every obstaci lt demonstrates the 
hearty strength olf purpose he imeomitapie wil -by which Englis en 
working together for a great object, are armed anc animated It is a great iz 
'f at ome meeting at Manchester, m than 40 manufacturers sh ibecribe 


C.T. Mercanyn, the Governor General, transinits to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, in re ply to their Address of yesterday's date, copies of all commun cations 
that have passed between him and those members of the lave Executive Council 
who have tendered their resignation, on the subject of those resignations 

Government House, Kingston, 30th November, 1843, 

Mr. Lafontaine, in compliance with the request of the Governor General, and 
in behalf of himeelf and his ‘ate co'leagues, who have felt it to be their dury to 
tender a resignation of office, states, for his Excellency's information, the sub- 
stance of the explanation which they propose to offer in their places in Parlia- 
ment. 

‘They have avowedly taken offics upon the principle of responsibility to the 
Representatives of the people in Varliament, and with a full recognition on 
their parts of the following resolution» introduced into the Legislative Assem 
bly with the cnowledge and sanction O her Majesty's Representative in this 
Province, on the 3d September, 1841 

** That the head of the Executive Goversment of the Province, being withm 
the limits of his Government the Kepresentav ve of the Sovereign, is responsible 
tothe Imperial authorit me, but that, neverheless,the management of our lo 
cal affairs can only be conducted by him, by and with the assistance, counsel and 
information of subordinate officers in the Previnee,” and, “ that in order to pre- 
serve between the different branches of the Province al Parliament that harmony, 
which is essential to the peace, welfare, and good government of the Province, 
the chief advisers of the Representative of the Sovereign, constituting a Pro- 
vircial Adsninistration under him, ought to be men possessed of the confidence 
of the Representatives of the People, thus affording a guarantee that the well 
understood wishes and interests of the people, which out gracious Sovereign 
bas declared shall be the rule of the Provincial Governmen:, wil! on all occa- 
sions be faithfully represented and advocated.” 

They have lately understood that his Excellency took a widely different view 
of the position, duties, and responsibilities of the Executive Counc, from that 
under which they accepted office, and through which they have been enabled to 
conduct the Parliamentary business of the Government, sustained by a large 
mayority of the pupvlar branch of the Legislature 

Had the difference of opinion between hie Excellency and themselves, and, 
as they have reason to believe, between his Excellency and the Parliament and 
people of Canada generally, been merely theoretical, the members of the late 
Executive Council might, and would, have felt it to Ve their duty to avoid any 
possibility of collision, which might have a tendency to disturb the tranquil and 
amicable relations which apparently subsisted between the Executive Govern 
ment and the Provincial Parliament. But that difference of opinion has led 
not merely to appointments to office against their advice, but to appotstments, 
and proposals to make appointments, of which they were not informed in eny 
manner, urtil ell opportunity of offering advice respecting them bad passed by, 
and tu a determination on the part of tis Excellency to reserve for the expres- 
sion of her Majesty's pleasure thereon a bill, introduced into the Provincial Par- 
lament with bus Excellency'’s knowledge and consent as a Government messure, 
without an opportunity being given to the members of the Executive Council 
to state the probability of such a reservation They therefore felt themselves 
in the avomnalous position of being, according to their own avowals and solemn 
public pledges, responsible for all the acts of the Executive Goverimert to Par- 
hament, and at the same time not only without the opportunity of offering ad- 
vice respecting these Acts, but without the knowledge of their existence, until 
informed of them from private and unofficial sources 

When the members of the late Executive Council offered their humble re- 
monstrances to His Excellency on this condition of public aflairs, His Excel- 
lency not only frankly explained the difference of opinion existing between 
him and the Council, bat stated that from the time of his arrival inthe country 
he had observed an antagonism between him and them on the subject, and not 
withstanding that the members of Council repeatedly and distinctly explained 

His Excellency, that they considered him {ree to act contrary 10 their advice, 
and only claimed an opportunity of giving such advice, and of Knowing, be- 
fore others, His Excellency’s intentions, His Excellency did not in any man- 
ner remove the impression lett upon their ininds by his avowal, that there was 
an antagonism between him and them, and a want of that cordiality and 

afidence, which would enable them, in their respective stations, to carry on 





usiness to the satisfaction of His Exceellency of of the Country. 
y become a matier of 





The want oi this cordiality and confidence had aires 


1 
iblic rumour; and publi Opinion bot only exten led it to acts, upon which 
here were apparent grounds I difference of opinion, bat to all measures ot 
Government involving political principles. His Exceliency, on the one hand, 
pposed to be coerced by his Council into a cours { policy which he 
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yprove of, and the C i 08 aa : 
poe ‘eeu and position of Responsible ea eteasen. Government, without, 
j et. asserting the right of being consulted theregpon. — 
mW hile His Excellency disavowed any intention of altering the « —_- * 
ministration of public attains whic h he tound on his arrival in Canada, | a 
not disguise his opinion that these aflairs would be more satista: torlly = ~ 
by and through the Governor himself, without any necessity of concor — 
the Members of the Executive Council, a obligation on their part to 7 rey ed 
support in Parliament the Acts of the Governor. — To this opinion - a se 
cellency, as one of theory, the Members of the Executive Coun il migh a 
have olyec ed; bat when, on Saturday last, they discovered net be Pres ~“s 
real ground of all their differences with His Excellency , and of the be ut abe: 4 
fidence and cordiality between His Excellency and the Council since | a 
they felt it impossible to continue to serve Her Majesty as Exes a 7 il- 
lors for the affairs of this Province, consistently with their duty t ! z whe ae 
ty, or to His Excellency, or with their public and often repeated p edges in the 
Provine’al Parliament, if His Excellency should see fit to act upon lls opinion 
of their functions and responsibilities. 

Daley's Hotel, 27th Nov. 1815. 

The Governor General observes with regret, in the explanatton which the 
Gentlemen who have resigned their Seats in the Executive Council propose to 
offer in thei: places in Parliament, a total omission of the circumstances which 
he regards as forming the real grounds of their resignation ; and as this omis- 
sion may have proceeded from their not considering themselves at liberty to 
disclose those circumstances, it becomes necessary that he should state thein. 

On Friday, Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin came to the Government 
House, and after some other matters of business, and some preliminary remarks 


as to the cause of their proceeding, demanded of the Governor General that he | 
should agree to make no appointment, and no offer of an appointinent, without | 


previously taking the advice ofthe Council ; that the lists of Candidates should, | 
in every instance, be laid before the Council ; that they should recommend any 
others at discretion, and that the Governor General, in deciding after taking 
their advice, should not make any appointment prejudicial to their influence, 
In other words, that the patronage of the Crown should be surrendered to the 
Council for the purchase of Parliamentary support ; for, if the demand did not 
mean that, it meant nothing, as it cannot be imagined that the mere form of 
taking advice without regarding it was the process contemplated. ve 

The Governor General replied that he would not make any suchstipulation, 
and could not degrade the character of his office, nor violate his duty, by such 
a surrender of the Prerogative of the Crown. d 

He appealed to the number cf appointments made by him on the recom- 
mendation of the Council, or the members of it in their departmental capacity, 
and to instances in which he had abstained from conferring appointinents on 
apponents, as furnishing proofs of the great consideration which he had evin- 
ced wowards the Council in the distribution of the patronage of the Crown, — 

He at the same time objected, as he always had done, to the exclusive 
distribution of Patronage with party views, and maintained the principle that 
Office ought, in every instance, to be given to the man best qualified to render 
efficient service to the State ; and where there was no such pre-eminenee, he 
asserted his right to exercise his discretion. , : 

He understood from Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin, that their continu- 
ance in office depended on his final decision with regard to theirdemand ; and 
it was agreed that atthe Council to be assembled the next day, that subject 
should be fully discussed, ; 

He accordingly met the Council on Saturday, convinced that they would 
resign, as he could not recede from the resolution which he had formed, and 
the same subject became the principal topic of discussion. 

Three or more distinct propositions were made to him, over and over again, 
sometimes in different terms, but always aiming at the same purpose, which, 
in his opinion, if accomplished, would have been a virtual surrender into the 
hands of the Council of the Prerogative ofthe Crown; andon his uniformly re 
plying to those propositions in the negative, his refusal was each time follow- 
ed by ‘‘then we must resign,” or words to that purport, from one or more of 
the Council, 

After the discussion of this question at so much length, being, as he has 
hitherto conceived, the one on which the resignation of the Couneil rested, 
he is astonished at finding that it is now ascribed to an alleged difference of 
opinionon the Theory of Responsible Government, 

In the course of the conversations which, both on Friday and Saturday, fol- 
jowed the explicit demand made by the Council regarding the Patronage of the 
Crown, that demand being based on the construction put by some of the Gen- 
tlemen on the meaning of responsible Government, diflerent opinions were 
elicited on the abstract theory of that still undefined question, as applicable to 
a Colony,—a subject on which considerable difference of opinion is known 
every where to prevail ; but the Governor General during those conversations 
protested against its being supposed that he is practically adverse to the 
working of the system of Responsible Government, which has been here es- 
tablished ; which he had hitherto pursued without deviation, and to which it is 
fully his intention to adhere, 

No man is more satisfied, that all Government exists solely for the benefit of 
the people; and he appeals confidently to his uniform conduct here and _ else- 
where in support of this assertion. 

If, indeed, by Responsible Government the geatlemen of the Jate Council 
mean that the Council is to be Supreme, and the Authority of the Governor a 
Nuallity, then he cannot agree with them, and must declare his dissent from 
that perversion of the acknowledged principk. 

But if they mean that Responsible Government, as established in this Colo- 
ny, is to be worked out with an earnest desire to ensure success, he must then 
express his surprise at their arrivingat conclusions,which he does not consider 
to be justified by any part of his conduct, and which he conceives his repeated 
declarations ought to have prevented. 

Allusion ismade inthe proposed explanation of the Gentlemen of the late 
Council to the Governor General's having determined to reserve for the conside- 
ration of Her Majesty’s Government, one of the Bills passed by the two Legis- 
lative Houses, ‘That isthe Secret Societies Bill. If there is any part of the 
functions of the Governor ip which he is more than any other bound to exer- 
cise an independent jud ‘ent, it must be in giving the Royal Assent to Acts 
of Parliament. With re {to this duty he has special instructions from Her 
Majesty to reserve every 4. ofan unusual or extraordinary character. Un- 
doubtedly the Secret Sccieties Bill answers that description, being unexampled 
in British Legislation. The Gentlemen of the late Council heard his  senti- 
ments on it expressed tothem, that it was an arbitrary and unwise measure, 
and not even calculated to effect the object it hadin view. He had given his 
consent to its being introduced into Parliament, because he had promised, soon 
after his assumption of the Government, that he would sanction Legislation on 
the subject, as a substitute for Executive Measures, which he refused to adopt 
on account of their — character; although he deprecates the exist- 
ence of Societies which tend to foment Religious and Civil discord. The 
Gentlemen of the late Council cannot fail to remember with what pertinacity 
those measures were pressed on him, and can hardly be unaware of what 
would have followed atthattime, if, in addition to rejecting the proscriptive 
Measures urged, he had refused to permit any Legislation on the subject. 

Permission to introduce a Bill cannot be properly assumed as fettering the 
judgment of the Governor with regard to the Royal assent, for much may hap- 
pen during the passage ef the Bill through the Legislature to influence his 
decision. In this case the Bill was strongly opposed and reprobated in the 
Assembly, but when it went to the Legislative Coqnell, tany of the Members 
had seceded, and it did not come up from that House with the advantage of 
having been passed in a full meeting. Taking these circumstances into con- 
sideration, together with the precise Instructions of Her Majesty, and the un- 
certainty of Her Majesty’s allowing such a Bill to go into operation, the Gov- 
ernor-General considered it to be his duty to reserve it for Her Majesty's con- 
sideration ; as it was much better that it should not go into operation until 
confirmed by her Majesty’s Government, than that it should be discontinued 
after its operation had commenced. 

In conclusion, the Governor-General protests against the explanation which 
those Gentlemen propose to offer to Parliament, omitting entirely the actual 
and prominent circumstances which led to their resignation, and as conveying 
to Parliament a misapprehension of his sentiments and intentions, which has 
no foundation in any part of his conduct, unless his refusal to make a virtual 
surrender of the Prerogative of the Crown to the Council for party purposes, 
and his anxiety to do justice to those who were injured by the arrangements 
attending the Union, can be regarded as warranting a representation, which is 
caleulated to injure him, without just cause, in the opinion of the Parliament 
and the Pe ple, on whose confidence he places his sole reliance for the success- 
ful adminisiration of the Government. 

GoVERNMaNr House, 28th November, 1843. 


——— 


THIRD SESSION, FIRST PARLIAMENT. A.D. 1843. 


Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of Canada, on the subject of the re- 
signation ef the Members of the late Executive Council. Extracts from the 
Journals of the Legislative Assembly. 


Saturpar, 2d December. 


According to order, the House resumed the Adjourned Debate on a motion 


made by Mr. Price yesterday,viz. -— 

* That an humble Address be presented to his Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral, humbly representing to his Excellency the deep regret felt by this House 
at the retirement of certain members of the Provincial Administration, on the 
question of their right to be consulted on what this House unhes itatigly avows 
to be the prerogative of the Crown,—sppointments to office; and further to 


ouncil were made liable to the accusation of assurm-| assure his Excellency that their advocacy of this principle entities them to the 
F ‘ | confidence of this House, being in strict accordance with the principles em- 
| braced in the Kesolutions adopted by this House on the 3rd of September, 








1841.’ 

And the said motion being again read ; 

Mr. Wakefield moved in amendment thereto, seconded by Mr. Simpson, that 
a!l the words after ‘That’ in the said motion be struck out, and the following 


| substituted : 


** According to the principles of the British Constitution as declared to exist 


| in this Province by the Resolutions of the House of Assembly of the 3rd Sep- 


tember, 1841, the Members of the Executive Council are responsible to the 


| People and to this House as the NKepresentatives of the People, for the exer- 


cise ofevery Royal Prerogative within this Province, and that consequently, in- 
asinuch as it would be most unjust to subject any man to responsibility for acts 
tn which he had not participated, it is indispensable that the Koyal Preroga- 
uve be exercised by His Excellency the Governor General with the advice of 
the Members of his Executive Council. 

“That according to the aforesaid principles of the British Constitution, the 
Provincial Representative of the Sovereign cannot be responsible or in any 
way accountable for the exercise of any branch of the Koval Prerogative to 
any Provincial Authority whatever; and therefore that he cannot constitution- 
ally enter into any pledge, engagement or assurance with the Members of the 
Executive Council, or with any other person or persons in the Province, respect- 
ing the future exercise of the Prerogative. 

That the well known practice of the Gritish Constitution recognizes one 
effectual means, and no other, of securing the observance of the aforesaid prin- 
ciples, namely, the Resignation of the Members of the Executive Council, 
whenever, on an occasion of sufficient importance to warrant the application ef 
that legitimate check upon the exercise of the Prerogative, the Governor Gen- 
eral shall have failed to ask or refused to follow their advice in some particular 
case or cases ; but that if the Head of the Government were to enter into any 
general engagement with the Members of his Executive Council, or even with 
this House, binding himsel! in any wise, whether directly or by implication, as 
to the future exercise of any of his functions as the Representative of the Sove. 
reign, he would openly divest the Crown of its acknowledged Prerogative, de- 
grade the Royal Office into obvious and proc!a‘med subordination to the Execu- 
tive Council, and most seriously impair the Constitution which it is the glory 
of this Province to possess.” 

And the question being put on the said motion of ameadment, it passed unani- 
mously in the negative. 

The Honourable Mr. Vicer then moved in amendment to the main motion, 
seconded by Mr. Forses, that all the words after “‘ That’ be struck out, and 
the following substituted : 

‘This House adheres firmly to the principles embodied in the Resolutions 
of the 3d September, 1841; but that no document or question has on the pre- 
sent occasion come before the House in a shape in which it can according to 
Parliamentary usage and practice, serve as the basis of an Address to the Gov- 
ernor General on the subject of Responsible Government.” 

And the question being put on the said motion of amexdment, it passed in 
the negative. 

The Honourable Mr. Black then moved in amendment to the main motion, 
seconded by the Honourable Mr. Nelson, that all the words after ‘That’ be 
struck out, and the following substituted: “‘an humble Address be presented 
to His Excellency the Governor-General, humbly representing to His Excel- 
lency, that, understanding the claim of the late Executive Council to be solely 
that of being consulted and heard upon ali questions of importance to the Pro- 
vince, and of being informed of His Excellency’s determination upon any such 
question belore it became public by any other channel, without any claim to 
control His Excellency in the exercise of the undoubted Prerogative of the 
Crown upon any such questio®@, or to prevent his acting in such manner as he 
might see best after weighing their advice and hearing their reasons, this 
House, without feeling itself called upon to express any opinion on the policy 
of the late administration, are yet bound to declare their opinion that there is 
nothing in the said claim of the Executive which may not be held to be the 
necessary consequence of the principles of Responsible Government embodied 
in the Resolutions of the 3d of September, 1841, to which this House firmly 
adheres.” 

And the question being put on the said motion of amendment, it passed in 
the negative. 

The question being then put on the main motion, the House divided there- 
on; and the names being called for, they were taken dowa, as fulluwe h : 

Yeas—Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Boswell, 
Boulton, Boutillier, Beaubin, Cemeron, Chabot, Child, Christie, Crane, Derbi- 
shire, DeWitt, DunngDurand, Gilchrist, Harrison, Hincks, Hopkins, Jobin, 
Lacoste, Lafontaine, Leslie, Donald McDonald, John S. Macdonald, Merritt, 
Moore, Morin, Morris, Papineau, Parke, Powell, Price, Prince, Quesnel, Small, 
Harmannus Smith, Steele, Tache, Thompson, Thorburn, Turcotte, and Louis 
M. Viger —(46.) 

Nays—Messrs. Black, Cartwright, Chesley, Dunlop, Forbes, Foster, Hale, 
Hamilton, Johnston, Sir A. N. MacNab, McLean, Murney, Neilson, Noel, 
Roblin, Simp son, Henry Smith, George Sherwood, Stewart, Denis B. Viger, 
Wakefield, Williams and Woods.—(23.) So it was carried in the affirmative. 

The Honourable Mr. Boulton moved, seconded by the Honourabie Mr. La- 
fontaine, that the following be added to the Resolutiun now adopted, and make 
part thereof : 

* That this House, in dutiful submission to their Gracious Sovereign, and 
with the utmost respect for the exalted station and high character of His Ex- 
cellency, is most anxious to guard against any misconstruction which pussibly 
might be placed upon the sliemative declaration of their opinion upon this 
delicate and most vitally important constitutional questiun, and therefore most 
humbly beg leave to disclaim, in a negative form, any desire that the Head of 
the Government should be called upon to enter into any stipulation as to the 
terms upon which a Provinical Administration may deem it prudent either to 
accept of or continue in office; that mutual confidence, which is essential to 
the well-being of any Government, necesearily presumes that they are under- 
stood, while a due respect for the Prerogative of the Crown, and proper con- 
stitutional delicacy towards Her Maiesty’s Representative, forbid their being 
an oy 5 atl 

Mr. Chesley moved, seconded by Mr. George Sherwood, that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The question being put on the said motion, it passed in the negative. 

The honourable Mr. Boulton’s motion being then again read ; 

E . Speaker objected to the said motion as being unparl:amentary and out of 
order. 

And an appeal being made to the House from Mr. Speaker's decision, the 
House divided thereon ; and the naines being called for they were taken down 
as followeth : 

For Mr. Speaker's decision : 

Messrs. Cartwright, Chesley, Child, Christie, Crane, DeWitt, Dunlop, 
Forbes, Foster, Hamilton, Johnston, Leslie, McNab, McLean, Murney, Nei Ison, 
Noel, Roblin, Simpson, Smith (Henry,) Sherwood (George,) Stewart, Wil- 
liams, and Woods. (24.) 

Against Mr. Speaker's decision : 

Messrs. Armstrong, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Boswell, Boulton, Bou- 
tillier, Beaubin, Chabot, Dunn, Durand, Gilchrist, Hale, Harrison, Hincks, 
Hopkins, Jobin, Lacoste, Lafontaine, McDonald, (Donald) Merritt, Moore, 
Morin, Papineau, Parke, Powell, Price, Prince, Quesnel, Small, Smith, 
Harmannus) Steele, Tache, Thompson, Thorburn, Turcotte, Viger, (Denis 

). Viger, (Louis M). and Wakefield. (39). 

The Question being then put on the Honourable Mr. Boulton’s motion the 
House divided thereon ; and the names being called for, they were taken 
down as followeth : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Boswe'l, 
Boulton, Boutillier, Beaubin, Cameron, Cartwright, Chabot, Child, Christie, 
Crane, Derbishite, De Witt, Dunn, Durand, Forbes, Gilchrist, Hale, Hamilton, 
Harrison, Hopkins, Jobin, Johnston, Lacoste, Lafontaine,Leslie, McNab, Don- 
ald McDonald, John S. Macdonald, Merritt, Moore, Morin, Morris, Neilson, 
Noel, Papineau, Parke, Powell, Price, Prince, Quesnel, Roblin, Simpson, 
Small, Harmannus Smith, George Sherwood, Steele, Stewart, Tache, Thomp- 
son, Thorburn, Turcotte, Denis B. Viger, Louis M. Viger, Wakefield, and 
Williams, (60). : 

Nays.—Messrs. Chesley, Dunlop, Foster, McLean, Murer, Henry Smith, 
and Woods.—(7). 

So it was carried in the affirmative. 

Resolved, That a Select Coiamittee composed of the Honourable Mr. Boul- 
ton, My. Price andMr. Leslie,be appointed to prepare an humble Adress to His 
Excellency the Governor General, in conformity to the foregoing Resolution. 

Mr. Price from the Select Committee appointed to prepare the Draught of 
an humble Address to His Excellency the Governor General, in conformity to 
the Resolution adopted by the House, this day presented to the House the 
Draught of the said Address ; which Address was again read at the Clerk’s 
table, and agreed to by the House; and is as followeth : 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Charles Theophilus Met- 
ealfe, Baronet, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, one of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-Gen- 
eral of British North America, and Captain General and Governor in Chief 
in andover the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the 
Island of Prince Edward, and Vice Admiral of the same. 

May it plea se your Excellency—We, Her Majesty's dutiful and Joyal sub 





—— — = 


| jects, the Commons of Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled, humbly 


beg leave to represent to Your Excellency, the deep regret we feel at the retire- 
ment of certain Members of the Provincial Adminisiration on the question of 
their right to be consulted, on what we unhesitatingly avow to be the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown,appuintments to Office ; and further te assure Your Excellen. 
cy that their advocacy of this principle entitles them to our contidence, being in 


| Strict accordance with the principles embraced in the Resolutions adopted by 


the Legislative Assembly on the third day of September, one thousand eigh 
hundred and forty-one. il 

That this house, in dutiful submission totheir Gracious Sovereign, and with 
the utmost respect for the exalted station and high character of Your Excellency 
1s most anxious to guard against any misconstruction which possibly might be 
placed upon the affirmative declaration of their opinion, upon this delicate and 
most vitally important constitutional question, and therefore most humbly be 
leave to disclaim in a negative form, any desire that the Head of the Govern. 
ment should be called upon to enter into any stipulation, as to the terms upon 
which a Provincial Administration may deein it prudent either to accept of or 
ontinue in Office ; that mutual ‘confidence, which is essential to the well-being 
of any Government, necessarily presumes that they are understood, while a 
due respect for the Prerogative of the Crown and proper constitutional delicacy 
towards her Majesty’s Representa tive, forbid their being expressed. : 

Mr. Price moved, seconded by Mr. Durand, that the said Address be en- 
grossed. 

The question having been put on the said motion, a division ensued ; and the 
names being called for, they were taken down, as followeth : 

Yeas— Messrs. Armstrong, Aylwin, Baldwin, Barthe, Berthelot, Boswe}!, 
Boujton, Boutillier, Beaubin, Cameron, Chabot, Child, Christie, Crane, Der- 
bishire, De Witt, Dunr, Durand, Gilchrist, Harrison, Hincks, Hopkins,*Jo-. 
bi", Lacoste, Lafontaine, Leslie, Donald McDonald, J. S. YacDonald, Mer- 
ritt, Moore, Morin, Morris, Papineau, Parke, Powell, Price, Prince, Quesne}, 
Roblin, Small, Harmannus Smith, Steele, Stewart, Tache, Thompson, Thor- 
burn, Turcotte, Denis B. Viger, and Louis M. Viger. (49). 

Nays— Messrs. Cartwright, Chesley, Forbes, Foster, Hale, MacNab, Mc. 
Lean, Murmey, George Sherwood, Williams, and Woods. (11). 

So it was carried inthe affirmative, and ordered accordingly. 

Ordered, that Mr. Price, the Honourable Mr. Boulton, Mr. Child and Mr. 
Berthelot de present the said Address to His Excellency the Governor Genera|. 


True Extracts W. B. LINDSAY, Clerk Assembly. 
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Although the last Steam Ship did not bring us intelligence of any stirring 
event, yet it strikes us, judging from the tone of the public journals and trom 
many concurring circumstances, that there is a strong feeling growing up in 
the minds of the British people, which will shortly lead to a marked change 
in the policy of the Government in some important particulars, if it does not 
produce a change of administration. 

The first, to which we shall advert, is the probability of a material change 
in the Corn Laws, by the abolition of the present sliding scale and the institu. 
tion in its stead of a fixed duty. We copy in a preceding column an article on 
this subject from the London Times; which appearing in that journal, is‘enough 
of itself to show, that the measure is seriously contemplated ; besides the influ- 
ence of the Anti Com Law League has evidently become too powerful to be 
longer disregarded, and Mr. Cobden is now almost as successful anfagitator as 
O’Connell himself. We do not suppose that the change in question will go 
the full length of satisfying that body, but it will deprive it of the support of a 
great many commercial men, who are strongly opposed to that particular fea- 
ture in the Corn Laws. Ostensibly the policy of a sliding scale would ap- 
pear to be judicious, diminishing the duty as prices increase, and stopping it 
entirely, when they become exorbitant, but the difficulty is to ascertain the 
price fairly and correctly. It may be driven up or depressed, not only by 
scarcity or abundance, but bya combination among speculators, and in no 
trade are these more numerous or more enterprising, than in the Corn Trade. 
To the uncertainty of price is added, the uncertaintyjof the duty—to the ordina- 
ry risk of trade, is added the risk of fluctuations from a hidden extrinsic cause, 
which naturally must materially interfere with importations, when circumstan- 
ces otherwise would call for them. Should Sir Robert Peel be induced ti 
change the opinion he has frequently and decidedly expressed on the subject, 
we do not suppose he would meet any violent upposition from the landed ire 
terest, many of whom have already expressed a preference'for a fixed duty which 
would probably be quite as effective a protection to the agriculturist, as the 
sliding scale. As for any material diminution in that protection, it cannot be 
looked for, no minister could carry it through the House of Lords, however 
much the Lower-house may change. Nor should he. With an enermous pub- 
lic debt and large military and naval establishments, the expense of providing 
for which necessarily enhances the cost of labour and cultivation, it is beyond 
the power of English Agriculturists to compete with those of other countries, 
which being yet in their infancy, have not been under the necessity of incur- 
ring the same amount of obligation,’or which, in thecourse of revolution, have 
shaken the burden from their shoulders, There is no alternative between the 
Com Laws and the destruction of the whole agricultural population, and the 
latter, we presume will be thought of by no one. In most other branches e! 
industry, the obstacle to which we have alluded has been overcome by the in- 
troduction of machinery, but of this husbandry is not susceptible, and improve- 
ments on it must necessarily be slow in their effects, 

The next impending change which, we think, prospects at home indicate, is 
in the policy to be observed towards Ireland. It cannot be denied .that the 
moderation observed by Sir Robert Peel, and which it is understood was en- 
tirely in consonance with the expressed wishes of her Majesty, had its source in 
the best feelings of our nature, but it assuredly did not meet the concurrence of 
the reflecting portion of the British people. They knew, that they sincerely 
desired the prosperity and happiness of Ireland, but that this could not be at- 
tained by the agitation set on foot there. That on the contrary it aggravated 
every evil, and was sowing the seeds of never-ending dissension; and had Sir 
Robert at the last session of Parliament asked for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland, or a bill declaring the agitation of repeal out of Parlia- 
ment, treasonable, we have no doubt it would have been granted, and have been 
applauded by the nation at large. The course he selected for himself! was preg- 
nant with danger to his popularity if it failed, and sorry are we to sayfthat, from 
all appearances, it will fail. The prosecutions commenced at the eleventh 
hour, are carried on bunglingly by the law officers of the Crown, and will pro- 
bably end in nothing; meantime the Irish counties are the scenes of the most 
hornid outrage. We ask attention to the murderousattack upon Mr. Waller and 
his family detailed in another part of this paper. “ I have just returned,” says 
a spectator of the scene (within half an hour after the perpetration of the savage 
outrage), “ from the spot—Mr. Waller’s house, and I find it impossible to de- 
scribe the heart-sickening and truly awful sight that there presented itself: the- 
dinner service and furniture all destroyed ; the ladies—Miss Ver eker in pat 
ticular, to all appearance dead—having been cut on all parts of their persons, 
head, shoulders, and arms, with a billhook employed for cutting down hedges ; 
the gentlemen weltering in their blood, and just able imperfectly to describe 
what had occurred ; the dining-room like a slaughter-house, and the lamp over 
the table sprinkled with blood, which, from the violence of the blows, had 
sprung upwards.” 

Can such a state of things be permitted to endure’ Is not a government 
wanting in its first duties, when it does not protect the peaceable citizen ’ May 
magistrates be shot down with impunity, merely beeause they are the conserva- 
tors of the public peace, or landlords because they seek to enforce their - 
gal rights, or protestants, because they do not say mass! [It cannot be, and © 
government have not placed this county of Tipperary under martial law by pro- 
ciamation already, they will be compelled to do it on the meeting of parliament, 

or have recourse to the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act throughout the 
Island. We would maintain the established safe-guards of the liberty of tne 
subject as long as possible, but here the exigency of the case overpowers all other 
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considerations. Not only the persona! safetyof the protestants of freland demand it, 





but her material interests. Capital will not flow to a spot, where it may be de- 
stroyed in a night, or industry seek a dwelling, amid murder and rapine 

Will Sir Robert Peel act up to the emergency or retire? One or the other, 
he evidently must do. We snould hepe the former, but he then must proceed 
with more decision than he did, when the Irish Arms Bill was before the House 
of Commons, which he allowed to be delayed for months together. We wish 
he would, on such oecasions, borrow a leaf from the parliamentary practice of 
this country. For the last two Sessions, no important measure has passed Con- 
gress without @ period having been previously fixed on which all debate on it 
should cease, and we see at the present Session, the rule which prevented a 
member from speaking more than one hour at a time, has been renewed. 





CANADA. 

Our intelligence, as is usual at this season of the year, is very backward, 
but we have received sufficient information since our last to put us in good 
spirits in regard to the progress of affairs in this Province. The rupture be- 
tween the Governor-General and his late Cabinet is complete, and there is no 
probability of matiers! being made up. This is fortunate for the Colony 
and for British connexion, for no loyal man now doubts that the designs of the 
late ministry were altogether of such a revolutionary character that a separa- 
tion from the parent state was rapidly in progress. The intelligence, it is 
further satisfactory to observe, has confirmed the opinion that Sir Charles Met- 
caife had made his stand on the rock of the British Constitution. 

In the explanations that took place subsequent to the resignations, we note 
the important fact that a strong discrepancy exists between the Governor- 
General and Mr. Lafontaine in their respective statements of the transaction. 
We have given both in the impression of to-day, and ask for them an attentive 
perusai by all those who trace the progress of Colonial events. The question 
of the appointments to office was the bone of contention, and although the right 
of making such appointments is admitted on all sides to be inherent in the 
Crown, it is evident that Mr. Lafontaine and his party were endeavouring, 
practically, to dispossess the Crown of thet right. They claim to be not only 
consulted as to those appointments, but that Ufir advice shall be followed 
whenever they choose to recommend or reject acandidate! In short, they 
demand that such appointments, which are the inherent prerogative of the 
Sovereign, shall be made with the sole view of increasing their power, and 
rendering their dominancy perpetual. 

To admit such a demand would be to render the Governor a nullity and the 
Sovereign a cypher. Under such a system Canada would be no longer a 
Colony, but an independent country. Practically, it would be not a portion 
of a monarchy, but a republic. This is self -vident, and in making up their 
opinions on this question, the Canadians must choose one alternative or the 
other. 

A loyal and Constitutional officer like Sir Charles Metcalfe, could have no 
hesitation as to the course to pursue; he, accordingly, resisted their demand 
with firmness, and accepted their resignations with alacrity. 

In Mr. Lafontaine’s version of the matter, he narrows down his pretensions 
an octave or two; but, even then, how widely different are his statements to 
those of his late master? The real scope and tendency of the new principles 
contended for by the defunct Cabinet is best gathered from their speeches in the 
House of Assembly. From these it is apparent that their object was un- 
limited power—that their design was not to rule for the benefit of the whole 
people, but for the supremacy of their party, while it is equally clear that the 
object of their party was the introduction of a state of things that must result 
in a speedy separation of the Colony from England. 

No wonder that with such advisers poor Sir Charles Bagot, who fro il] 
health was their dupe and tool, brought such countless calamities upon the 
country. No wonder that Sir Charles Metcalfe, who, with the ardent desire 
to tranquillize things, submitted for a time to their dictation, was led into 
many unpopular acts—for it is clear that they were not only evil councillors» 
but counsellors of evil. Sir Charles Metcalfe, however, permitted them to go 
on till their cup was full, when he cut them off. 

in the address sent up to the Governor-General, by the House of Assembly, 
afier the discussionand votes had taken place, which we put in another column, 
it is assumed, that his Excellency had acted adverse to the principles of 
“Responsible Government” as set forth in the resolutions of that House, 
passed in 1841. Sir Charles met this imputation in a direct and pertinent 
manner, by sending back the following message :— 

C. T. Mercatre. 

‘The Governor General observes with concern from the first portion of the 
Address of the Legislative Assembly of the 2d instant, that an impression has 
been made in the House, which has ledto a misapprehension of his sentiments 
and views. 

While it is his bounden duty to maintain unimpaired the Prerogative of the 
Crown, he recognizes the resolutions adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 
the third day of September, 1541, as constituting the guide according to which 


the Administration of the Government of this Province has since been, and is 
to be, conducted. 


In expressing his entire concurrence in the second and concluding portion of 


the address, he is happy to perceive that the Heuse of Assembly disapprove 

and discountenance any attempt to require the Head of the Government to en- 

ter into any stipulation as to his exercise of the Prerogative of the Crown, 
Government Hovse, Kingston, Dec. 4, 1843. 


The Governor General here distinctly recognizes the principles embodied in 
the resolutions of 1841, and it remains for his late Ministers to show that he 
has contravened them. 

No progress has yet been made in forming a new cabinet, and matters in 
his respect will remain in abeyance until a prorogation takes place. A dis- 
solution of the present Parliament seems inevitable, but it will not be resorted 
to until a new Council be chosen. There will be, we think, no insuperable dif- 
ficuity in selecting a body of men that will command the respect, confidence, 
and support of the Province; but in making up a cabinet at any time or in 
any country multitudinous difficulties arise, and these will not be wanting in 
Canada. We trust, however, that every loyal man will stand ready to sup- 
port the Governor, and permit him to select such persons as he deems most 
advisable. Honest and moderate men will be his best materials, enough of 
whom, we trust, are to be found. As soon as such a cabinet is completed an 
appeal may be made with perfect safety to the people in a general election. 

It is now evident that the politics of Canada have reached an important 
crisis. The Governor and the House of Assembly are at direct issue on a 
question that involves the supremacy of Great Britain. ‘The former, in defiance 
of a majority against him in the local Parliament, has set the enemies of 
British connexion at defiance, and allowed his cabinet to be broken up. Has 
not there a crisis arrived? But the former relies on the loyalty of the people, 
and we know he will not be disappointed. The people have now to choose 
what form of government they wil! henceforward live under. Will they cling 
to, or give up the parent country? We ourselves have no doubtasto the result. 
But let whatever will arise, it is essential that Sir Charles Metcalfe receive 
the support of the country. No consideration of expediency, no slight party 
differences, no personal views should prevent any man, who is not absolutely 
disaffected, from giving his entire, hearty, and unflinehing support to the 
present noble Governor. 

SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL STATE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA PRIOR TO 1743. 

This is the title of a clever and highly interesting pamphlet by Job R. Ty- 
son, Esq., of Philadelphia, upon the subject of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
The substance of the pamphlet was contained in a lecture read before the 
American Philosophical Society, and is intended to show how the formation 
of that society one hundred years ago was the direct result of pre-existing 
Causes : and “ that the success which has followed it is less owing tothe happy 
Or fortuitous circumstances which attended its birth, than to the steady opera- 









tion of other influences which were coeval with the estal lishment of the Eng- 
lish province.” 
In order to bear out this statement, the author proceeds to give an account of 


c Albion. 








the province from its early settlement up to the present time; and to notice the 


particular influence which the political tenets of Penn and his associates had 
upon the character cf the people in that province. Upon the settlement of Penn 
he remarks, “ the liberal principles of the founder were to stand the trial of ex- 
periment. ‘The problem was to be solved whether Government, exposed to the 
billows and inundations of the Democratic element, and subjected to the dan- 


gers of unfettered religious opinion, could subsist without the instrument of a | 


hierarchy, without the distinction of caste, and without the aid of privilege 
How far the operation of these principles was carried is shown by the history 
of the state. 
Mr, Tyson has interspersed several interesting facts respecting the history 


of printing in this country, and from them it will be seen that the United States 


owe to Philadelphia nearly all the first enterprise in the way of national litera. 
ture. 


A printing press was in operation in Philadelphia, so early as the year 1656 
This was only four years after the settlement by Penn, while the forests were 
standing in primeval wildness around the colonists, and before huts were sub- 
stituted for the caves which first sheltered them from the inclemencies of win 
ter. In all the other colonies, this engine of mind was postponed till the as- 
perities of a new country Were subdued by longer cultivation, or until physical 
ease gave more leisure to seek for mental conveniences. In Pennsylvania, 
the cause of education and the diffusion of knowledge by means ot printing, 
were contemporary with the landing. ‘The following year (1687) is signalized 
by the printing of an almanack, This performance was from the printing 
house of Bradtord, and is remarkable as one of the first emanations of the co- 
lonial press. In conformity with a provision in the Frame of the Government, 
a school was opened in the next year after the landing (1683), and in six years 
afterwards was establishnd a Friends’ Public School, where the poor were 
taught gratis, and sound literary and scientific learning was open to all. The 
preamble to the charte:, which was grented to this seminary in 1701, shows 
the high aims of the colonists with respect to mental] culture. It recites that 
the prosperity and weltare of a people depead mainly upon the good education 
of youth, and that,the qualifications for publie and private usefulness are chiefiy 
derived from learning to read and write, and trom ‘the learning of languages 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, age and degree,’ &c. 

Jan@®s Logan accompanied the proprietary on his second visit to the colony, 
in 1699. His valuable treatise in Latin, and his English translation of Cice 
ro’s litle work, De Senectute, are weli known. ‘These have given to posterity 
additional evidences, if any were wanting, of his devotion to literature and 
science. With great liberality, he bequeathed the books known as the Logan. 
ian department of the Philadelphia Library to the city, ‘for the advancement 
and facilitating,’ as he observes, ‘ot classicallearning.' He was fifly years 
in forming this library, which numbered nearly four thousand volumes at his 
death. It included one hundred folio volumes, in Greek, mnostly with versions 
The Roman ciassics were among them, ‘ without,’ he says, ‘an exception 
All the Greek mathematicians, Archimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, &c., had a 
place, besides a great number of modern mathematicians. In addition to 
standard works of enduring value, many rare and curious volumes are to be 
found in this collection, which, at the present time at least, to use his own ex 
pression, ‘ neither prayers nor price could purchase.’ 

In the year 1719, the first newspaper was published in the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the title, ‘The American Mercury.’ ‘The Boston News Letter, 
undertaken and published in the year 1704, at Boston, by John Campbell, a 
Scotchman, claims the undeniable distinction of being the first newspaper which 
appeared in either of the North American colonies. ‘Though Pennsylvania, 
which is half a century younger than Massachusetts, must yield this honour to 
her elder sister, yet the priority is a period of only fifteen years, and at Phila 
delphia was published the first daily newspaper which appeared on the 
continent. 

Four years after the commencement of ‘ The American Mercury,’ Franklin 
appeared, a poor and friendless boy of seventeen, in possession of a trade about 
half taught, in the streets of Philadelphia. Before | refer to the history of 
this remarkable man, or the effects which his presence and exertions produced 
upon our institutions, itmay be proper to show how circumstances contributed 
to his success 

Wre have seen that the leading minds of the first settlers were scholars; that 
the means of common and scholastic education were amply provided ; and that 
zeal and enterprise in the cause of learning were exhibited in the early estab» 
lishment of a printing press, and in a variety of literary performances. I 
remains to be shown, that the principles of the colonial policy had concurred 
with these cases, in diffusing a self-respect and spirit of generous rivalry 
among those classes of society, to which in other countries they were strangers 

Among the beneficial influences which the Society of Friends exerted upon 
the infant colony from its establishment, were the recognition of useful- 
ness in occupations, simplicity in living, and equality in classes. As these 
principles were engrafted in the maxims of their religious protession, they 
taught that each was to be deduced asa corollary from the humility of the 
Christian character. The callings of men however humble or laborious, were 
not permitted to detract from their social] standing ; and frugality in living and 
simplicity in furniture and dress were fen on al) their members, without 
reference to their pecuniary means of indulgence, or their taste for luxury or 
expense. Those arts which merely embellish life, and add to our enjoyments 
in the gratification of the senses, were decried. Nothing was deemed merito 
rious, or voted to be respectable, but that which could be made subservient to 
the great purposes of utility or practical convenience, 

They taught that as trades and manual labour were useful, assiduity in their 
prosecution was honourable. William Penn recommended trades to his chil 
dren. Other leading Friends, whose ancestors claimed for the most part a 
cavalier descent and belonged to the best classes of English society, adopted 
his sentiments, and set the example of bringing up their children to some use- 
tul or handicraft employment. 

The necessities of anew country gave force to these suggestions. The 
effect of such views upon a society, in which existed no titular ranks, ry 
those which must result from the inevitable subordinations of social and poli- 
tical life, was pervading. The principle had its origin in religious faith, and 
that only, without looking to political consequences, While this principle 
left the claim of conventional honour untouched, it raised to respectability a 
class of men, whose ignorance and occupations had before consigned them to 
the evils of neglect and a chilling sense of inferiority. Birth and employment 
came to be disregarded in the estimate of personal character. However hum- 
ble and depressed these might have been esteemed elsewhere, their humility 

resented no obstacle in Peansylvania to advancement and consideration. 
erhaps no event in history has tended so much to the real elevation of the 
working classes, as the religious maxims and social scheme of Penn and his 
companions, in the Province of Pennsylvania. 

In the appendix it is shown that the opinion in regard to William Penn be- 
ing a slave-holder, is entirely unfounded. ‘The body servant Virgt/, who was 
a black man, could not have been the slave of William but of Thomas Pena. 
We quote the following conclusive passages, and they are the more conclusive 
as Bancroft and even Franklin himself have fallen into the prevailing error in 
regard to this fact 

It is fortunate for historica] truth, that owing to an original doeument stil! 
in existence, the assertion as made, can be fully disproved. This document 
is a bill of sale, under date of 26th of 11 Month, 1733—4, from Joseph Warder, 
the owner of the negro in question,conveying him to “the Honourable Thomas 
Penn, Esq.” for the consideration of fifty pounds, Pennsylvania curreney 
This valuable manuscript is in the possession of George M. Justice of Phila- 
delphia, who deemed the subject worthy of a written communication tothe His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, a few months ago. Having myself seen the 
original paper in the hands of Mr. Justice, | entertain no doubt that it is 
genuine, fiom the internal evidence it carries with it, and from its present res- 
pectable custody. 

The bill of ae calls the negro Virgil, and states his age, atthat time(1733), 
to have been “ about 20 years.” William Penn did not visit the Province of 
Pennsylvania until after his second departure in 1701. He died in the year 
1718, Virgil, therefore, could have been only five years oll at the death of 


Penn; and asthe Founder continued to reside in England during the last seven- | 


teen years of his life, the idea of his leaving his body-servant in the Colony, is 
rather too absurd for denial. 

We recommend this little work to attentive perusal; it is replete with inter- 
esting facts and remarks, whichderive additional value from the name, respect 
ability, and acquirements of the author. We have in our possession another 
historical pamphlet from the same pen, which we may refer to hereafter. 





Prorosep Corrse or Lecternes on Aoniceitvrat Cuemistay.—A! this 
time when science is doing so much for the cause of agriculture in England, 
corresponding labours of scientific gentlemen here in the same noble field can- 
not but be hailed with the greatest pleasure by the better informed agriculturists 
in this country. 

Of late years, many gentlemen of education and mercantile pursuits, pre- 
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ferring the quiet but solid enpoyments of rural life, to the ceaseless excitements 





of the “busy haunts of men,” have adopted the calling of agriculture; not 
| only for the sake of gratifying their taste in this respect, but also as a means 
whereby they may at the same time obtain a livelihood. By such, the advan- 
tages resulting from the light that science can throw on a subject where before 
existed much darkness, can be duly appreciated 

The gentleman who isto deliver the lectures above alluded to, is D. Pereira 
Gandner, M. D., formerly Professor of Chemistry and Botany, in Harmyxten 
Sidney College, Va. 





The course is intended to be of service to the practical agriculturist; and, 
| therefore, the methods of discovering and estimating the amount of usetul saline 
matiers in the soil will be fully examined. Portions of botany, vegetable and 
animal physiology will be included, to enable the farmer to understand all that 
relates to the food of plants and animals. Geology, so far as it is necessary 
to the study Of soils and the art of drainage, will be introduced, The action of 
manures, and the quantity that may be economically applied, will also be con- 
sidered, 

‘The course will be fully illustrated by drawings, minerals, geological speci- 
mens, chemical experiments and analysis 

The number of 7 tures will be twenty, distributed in nearly the following 
order :— 

One Lecture —On the Constitution of the Atmosphere and Gaseous Matiers, 
One Lecture—On the Essential Structure of Vegetables. One Lecture—On 
the Supply Of Gaseous Food to Plants. Two Lectures—On the Physical and 
Chemical Constitution of the Soil, and its relations to moisture and drought, 
the theory of drainage, fallows, &c. One Lecture—On the Organic Food of 
Plants, One Lecture—On the Mineral Food of Plants, One Lecture—On 
the Influence of Gases, Water and Saline matters on the production of nutri- 
tious substances in plants, One Lecture—On the Nature of the Chemical 
Processes in Plants, and the methods of developing them. One Lecture—On 
the Comparative Value of Fodders, Four Lectures—On the Analysis of Soils, 
in which the methods of determining the quantities of saline and organic mat- 
ters will be experimentally shown. Two Lectures—On Mineral Manures 
derivable from the geological formations of this and the adjoining States 

The classification of manures, mechanical, simple, « omplex and onganic 
their values, preservation and collection, the proportions in which they should 
be applied, &., will conclude the course, 

The Lectures will be delivered in the University of New York. on the 
Evenings of Wednesday and Saturday, at half-past seven o'clock. Fee for the 
course, five dollars 

The Lectures will commence on Wednesday, the 27th December, should a 
sufficient number of subscribers be obtained, 





THE DRAMA, 

Pann Turarne.—Mr. Macreany.—How frequently must the ue lovers 
of Shakspeare (we mean those to whom the great bard is the familiar com- 
panion of the closet), fee! a disappointment in witnessing the representation 
of their favourite characters, even by tha most finished actors. The madness 
of Lear, the exquisite and ever-varying shades of Hamlet—those noble Romans, 
Coriolan® and Brutus—the now unapproacnable Falstaff; and, indeed, the 
long line that stretches in sueh brilliant succession through the works of that 
master-spirit of the English drama! How wanting are they in the stage 
delineation of that finish and trathfulness which enraptures the student. when 
taking them direct from the poet's creation, ‘The conventional trickery of the 
stage destroys the illusion of the poet, and we only see Mr. So-and-so, most 
artificially endeavouring to embody creations that require an infusion of that 
“light divine,” to make them even faintly resemble the conceptions of their 
alinost inspired author. 

It is not the Jeast of the merits of Mr. Macready, that by close study of his 
art, aided by a genius allied to the mighty master he so successfully studies, 
he does repudiate, to a great extent, the common-places of tickery in which 
the stage is so prolifie; and, what in our estimation establishes his claims as 
the first living actor of the day—he dares to be original, Hence, he moves, 
speaks, and acts, more like the characters he represents, than the long-estab- 
lished conventional rules of the stage prescribe to the mere actor, And, in 
the conception of his parts, he has dared to think for himself, without follow. 
ing in the steps of a distinguished predecessor, or contemporary. A freshness 
is thus thrown around his impersonations, that strike upon the ordinary 
play-seer like startling novelties, rather than what in reality they are, correct 
illustrations of the author. In Benedict, played by Mr. Macready for the first 
time in this city, last week he had to contend with long established stage 
usage, The Benedict of Charles Kemble is fresh in the minds of a large 
portion of playgoers, ‘That brilliant, racy, and richly comic personation, was 
in accordance with the jegitimate embodiment of the character, Wallack 
followed in the wake of his great prototype ; and, to attempt a reading, and an 
impersonation of this prince of wits, which should discard every semblance of 
their excellences, was, indeed, a task which genius and talent such as 
Macready’s could alone have ventured to assume. In our estimation, his 
effort is triumphantly successful. We allow that the representation startles 
our previously conceived notions of the part. We may miss the long accred- 
ited points, the rich telling portions of the character—but we confess to having, 
for many years past, an indistinct conception of a Benedict, such as Macready 
has beautifully created—for in his hands it is a stage creation of the part. 

The chief points of difference between Mr. Macready and his predecessors 
are in the separation of all bufloonery from the character, and distinetly mark- 
ing the bounds between Benedict the woman-hater, and Benedict the devoted 
lover. There is an intensity in the delineation after he becomes the aspirant for 
Beatrice’s affection, that is, as it were, the explosion of a long pent up faculty 
of the mind, which is truthful and beautiful in the extreme. W ith Macready 
it appears like a delirium, and is in perfect accordance with what we might 
anticipate in a temperament like Benedict's. And then the noble bearing, the 
dignified character he assumes, when called upon to interfere with the Prinee 
and Claudio, in defence of Hero's reputation. It was a new feature in the 
part, or at least, an old one presented in a new shape. But the character teems 
with these original points. The famous soliloquies, so quiet, so natural, so 
unlike the usual rendering of these mines of wit and humour, were to us so 
many triumphs of the art, and appeared to be fully relished and appreciated 
by the audience, 

Miss Cushman ably sustained Mr. Macready, by her admirable and spirited 
performance of Beatrice, and had it been more feminine, she would have left 
nothing to be desired in the representation. 

The “ Bridal” was repeated on Monday night, and we record the fact with 
some degree of triumph, that our high eulogium on the acting of this tragedy 
has been more than confirmed by the public. Mr. Macready and Miss Cush- 
man were rapturously called for at the close of the performance, and the play 
was again repeated on Thursday evening, and with increased success. 

Mr. Macready closed his engagement last night, in the character of Byron's 
Marino Faliero. We are of course precluded frum noticing the performance 
this week, but shall review it in our next number. 

Otymetc Tueatar.—Mitchell’s aim isto make his patrons langh—and 
while he can fill his lithe Box nightly, with devotees of Momus, he is right, 
we suppose, in burlesquing the sublimities of Shakspeare, and in parodyimg 
the successful efforts of modern genius, On Thursday evening, he produced 
another ef his unique traversties—Virginius the subject; the Manager, as the 
Roman father, and our favourite Miss Clarke, tas Virginia—the intention of 
this parody is to burlesque the present Militia System. It was received with 
shouts of laughter by the Audience, and we suppose, will add another stand- 
ing entertainment, in what may well be termed, The Olympeam Revels, 

Custnam Tueatre.—A very successful drama founded on a translation of 
Victor Hugo's Angelo, Tyran de Padoue, known to our readers as the “ Actress 
of Padua,” and bearing in its stage adaptation the sounding title of “ The Spy 
| of St. Marc’s,” is the reigning novelty at this theatre. It abounds in startling 
incidents, skilfully arranged—the acting is in the 9sual strong style common 
at this house—which, with the aid of some really beautiful scenery, by a young 
artist of the name of Heilge, splendid dresses and appointments, will carry it 
through a successful career. The piece * the production of the sage mana- 
ger, Mr. Stevens. 
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OLE BULL'S CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE 


We have already given extended notices of tue periosinances of ta.s Ceseuraied 


violinist, who has for a few weeks past been delighting us with the asto ishing 
powers he possesses over his most difficult instrument. His great triumph, 
however, was reserved for Wednesday evening last, when over two 
persons were assembled in the Tabernacle to again listen to his performances 
Besides 


thousand 


Long before the concert commenced the room was crowded to excess 
a full and effective band, Ole Bull was assisted by Madame Spohr-Zahn, Miss 
Sophia Gyertz, a pianist, and Mr. Timm, whose valuable services are always in 


demand on these occasions. The overture by the orchestra was well executed, 


and through the evening the instruments added materially to the effect of the 


solo performances. ‘The song, Adelaida, by Beethoven, was sung by Madame 


Spohr-Zahn with much taste and feeling. Miss Gjertz, who is not only a good 


pianist, but also a composer, performed a fantasia for the piano-lorte by Thal- 
berg, which gave much satisfaction; a mazurka, composed and executed by | 


herself, possessed considerable merit as a composition, and its performance 
afforded mach pleasure. The fantasia and variations upon a theme from Bellini, 
and the Siciliano and Tarantella by Ole 


‘The compositions of Ole Bull are chiefly characterized by the diffi- 


Bull, called forth the most rapturous 
applause 
culties with which they abound, but as an exceptien to this we may particularize 
the Adagio Religioso, (a mother’s prayer), composed and executed by hun on 
Wednesday 


breathes throughout its melody, and the imagination can almost picture the fond 


' 
The music of this piece is marked by the spirit of devotion which 


mother at her orisons actuated at first by hopes and fears forthe safety of her 
offspring, and finally resigned to leave its fate in the hands of its Creator. This, 
in our opinion, 1s of a superior character to any other of his compositions that we | 
have heard li Carnevale di Venezia, by Paganini, was repeated on Wednes- 
day evening by Ule Bull, with the same if not more success than on previous 
occasions — 

Granp Musica, Festivan ar rue Tapernacir.—This took place on 
Thursday evening, and was well attended. The proceeds were appropriated 
to the female Free School, under the care of the Sisters ef Charity of St. Peter's 
The pertormances consisted of the Stabat Mater, 


| 


Shurch, in Barclay-street. 
and Beethoven's celebrated Symphony to the Battle of Waterloo. 
The orchestra and choruses were highly 


soth were 
executed ina very brilliant manner 
effective, and the leadership of Mr. Hill very satistactory. 
Signora Castellan, Madame Spohr-Zahn, Signor 


The vocal per- 
formers in the Stabat, viz 
Antognini, and Mr. Brough, executed their respective parts with their usual 
and well known ability; but the multiplicity of other entertainments, and the 





space which they of necessity occupy, precludes us from going into details to- 
day. 

As regards the Symphony of Beethoven, performed on Thursday evening 
for the first time in this country, we must conicnt ourselves with extracting 
the following from the programme:— 

This grand musical composition is founded on the memorable event which 
eosanet in 1815; and was dedicated, by the immortal author, to the then 
Regent, and afterwards King of England, George the Fourth. The first ee 
consists of the gathering of the French and English armies on the field of 
Waterloo: after which, the battle is represented with a power and skill which 
could be produced only by such a mind as Beethoven's. The effect is rendered 
truly saline by the slorm, marches, attacks, etc., which continue to increase 
in intensity, until victory at length declares in favour of the English torces, 
The second part is made up of Symphonies, after the victory, proceeding from 
the conquerors, as they leave the dreadtul battle-field for their distant homes. 

The performance of this great composition was listened to with profound 
attention by every part of the audience. 

Sr. Grores's Batt —The second Annual Ball of the St. George's Society 
on the 29th instant, in aid of their charitable fund, promises to eclipse the last in 
brilliancy and effect, successfully as that went off. Every exertion of which the | 
society is capable, is making to give it this year increased eclat, and the call for 
tickets of admission from the elite of New York city, leaves no doubt that it will 
be most nomerousy and fashionably att ended. The following is the advertise- 
ment which has been handed us 

St. George's Ball. —The Second Annual Ball and Supper in aid of the Chari- 
table fund of the St. George's Society, will take place at Niblo’s Saloon, Broad- 
way, on Frivay Evenine, the 29th December —Tickets to admit a Gentleman 
and two Ladies $8; extra Lady’s ticket $2 Gentleman's ticket $6 
May be obtained of 


single 
Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, 57 
W all-s', 
R.N. Tinson, Esqr., Ist Vice President, 
177 Broadway. 
Jno. Taylor, Jr. Esqr., 2d Vice Presi- 
dent, 72 Beaver-st 
Anthony Barclay, Esqr. H. B. M 
Consul, Exchange Building 
Thomas Dixon, Esqr., 51 Willam.st 
James Chesterman, Esqr., 710 Broad- 
way. 7 
Charles B. Elliman, Esq., 211 Pearl-st 
Henry Owen, Esqr., 91 John-st. 
Edmund Baldwin, Esq., 155 Broadway 
John K. Bradbury, Esqr., 72 Beaver-st 
Henry C. Hobart, Esqr., 59 Wall-st 
James Stokes, Esq., 57 Broad-st 


R. Pennell, Esqr., M. 
bers-st, 
5 W. Bradshaw, Esqr., M. D., 17 


D., 94 Cham- 


Murray:st 
Alfred Waller, Esqr., 130 Pearl-st 
John Warren, Esqr., 72 Maiden-lane 
John Campbell, bey , Brooklyn 
Henry Norris, Esq., 40 Pine-st 
| James B. Elliman, Esqr., 211 Pearl-st 
W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., 61 Water-st. 
E. W. Canning, Esq., 6 William-st 
Henry Jessop, Esqr., 91 John-st. 
S. Crooks, Esq., 91 John-st 
E. W. Hoskin, Esqr., Albion Office 
Robert Bage, Esqr., 143 Water-st. 
James Sheward, Esqr., 104 Joha-st. 
J. R. Walters, Esqr., Brooklyn. 





THISTLE SOCIETY BALL. 

The Thistle Society held its first annual ball on Friday evening, and ‘‘ Old 
Tammany” never exhibited within its often crowded walls, such a mass of 
gay and merry faces. ‘There could not be fewer than three thousand persons 
present during the evening, and the task assigned the Managers of sustaining 
order in such a motley and joyous assembly, could certainly not have been 
easy of accomplishment, had the arrangements been less perfect or less scru- 
pulously attended to. Neither confusion nor disturbance was at any time ex- 
hibited, but the most perfect harmony, order and satisfaction prevailed. Indeed, 
a very great improvement is gradually being effected in the management of | 
these very delightful entertainments. On their first appearance, there seemed 
an anxious desire on the part of the visitors to appear as national as possible, 
and the representations of National Costume, as might have been expected in 
so varied an assembly, are occasionally in bad taste, This, however, has 
speedily effected its own cure, and now, with the exception of a tartan ribbon 
or scarf, nothing in the dress of the parties present indicates national pecu- 
liarity. The piper, it is true, promenades round the room in full highland 
costume on the opening and during the intermission in the programme; but 
this is both a pleasing and attractive feature. The “ Reel” is the grand char- | 
acteristic. Two Reels intervene between each Cotillion and Spanish dance, 
and, judging from the joyousness which beamed in the taces of those who 
participated in these, it was evident that there were hundreds there 

Wha wadna gie their ain Strathspeys 
For scores 0’ dull Italian lays 
At all events it seemed certain that these 
Couldna please the Scottish taste 
Like the Reel o’ Tullochgorum 
Those, we may here remark, who object to the innocent and delightful recrea- 





tion of dancing, will learn with surprise, that the author of this merited eulo- 
gium on the Scottish Reel, was a much revered Minister of the Gospel, and 
father of the late Bishop Skinner of Aberdeen,—one, who, in his nature would 


not bring sorrow of any head; but who, in the fervour of his enthusiasm con- | 


cluded what Burns called “the best Scottish song Scotland ever saw” © 
following pithy anathema -— 
“ May dool and sor: haul 
Wi a’ the ills that come frae Frau), 
Where'er he be that winna dance 
The Reel & Tullochgorum.’ 
The Music, by a worthy disciple of Neil Gow 


rw be his 


gave the greatest sausiaciuon- 


| floods of light on all parts of the picture, in which the dark velvet dress of the 


as 


She Avion. 
| the National airs being buh good Sets and well timed—a compliment we could 
t pass on every Land we have heard at like assemblies. 
Exactly at eleven o’clox k, Mr. Curr, the president of the Association, took 
his chair in the committee room, where e1 erything, from lemonade to reekin 
hot whiskey toddy, awaited the Managers and invited guests. Toast and song 
soon followed in rapid succession, and those who had “ danced till they were 
like tae fa’, found here a joyous interval of repose—if repose it could be called 
—where so much 

Laughin’ and daffin’, 

Singin and quaffin’, 
Mr. Carr in neat and appropriate terms proposed a bumper “to 
the prosperity of Sister benevolent associations.” A. Switterman, president of 
the Newark Benevolent Association, replied with great taste, and concluded 
by proposing ‘the continued prosperity of the New York Thistle Benevolent 
Association.’ Mr. Murray, president of the St. Andrew's Society, Buffalo, 
also returned thanks in the name of the Association he represented. Thus the 
evening passed agreeably to all, heavily to none, and few, we are assured, lett 
the room who were not anxious for the return of such honest and heartfelt 
enjoyment. 


prevailed. 





The board of directors for the current year is as follows :— 
Mr. James Cur James Harrison, Vice-president. A C.Cam- 
eron, Secretary. 
Manacers—Mr. Walter Leggatt, Mr. John Patten, W. McLaughlin. 
James Virtue, Hugh Kerr, 8S. Maycock, Mr. W. 
The Thistle Suciety does not confine its charity to Scotsmen, but diffuses 
The Managers 
personally examine into the claims of applicants, and the orphan and widow 
are the especial objects of its bounty. This Society, therefore, has strong 
claims upon the benevolent, and we trust its continued prosperity will so en- 


President. 


Richardson. 


its gifts to all who prove themselves worthy of the bounty. 


large as means as to extend to a still greater degree its field of usefulness, and 
aid the managers to fulfil their anxious endeavours “ to relieve the orphan and 
dry the widow’s tears,” 





will be seen that Mr. G. R. Glid- 
don will give a course of four lectures on “ Egyptian Antiquities,” at the 
The first lecture will take place on Monda® Dec. 18th, 
The subject possesses much interest, and there is no doubt 


*,* By reference to his advertisement, it 


Stuyvesant Institute. 
at eight o'clock. 
but that curiosity at least will attract a numerous audience. We have seen 
Mr. Gliddon’s name favourably mentioned in connection with this subject in 
a late European periodical. 

Avpvpon’s Bikps or AMerica.—No.91 of this valuable work is just published, 
and is remarkable for the truth and beauty of the different subjects it contains; 
as usual we give the contents. The Pomerine Jager adult, female. Pichard- 
son's Jager, male adult, young in spring. Arctic Jager. Dusky Albatross, 
Fulmar Petre), adult male, summer plumage. 


Tus Lantes Companion, Propie’s ANNUaL.—W. W. Snowden— 

Adorned with thirty-six steel engravings, twelve pieces of music, and superbly 

bound, The Ladies Companion for the year forms one of the most attractive | 
‘ 


annuals offered for sale at this season. 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 
No. 39 (Oct. 14), of this valuable re-print is now ready at No. 3 Barclay-st. 
The number before us, from the cursory glance we have taken at its contents, 
strikes us as being particularly good. It opens with a capital paper, entitled 
“Prison Students,’—giving us an insight into the manner in which literary 
Poetry seems to be 


OR 


prisoners while away the tedium of a long incarceration. 
the peculiar forte of this gentry, as the paper alluded to is well garnished with 
qui tations from these children of song. 

“Stories of Brothers” is a continuation of a series of tales under that head— 
the previous ones of which we have already noticed. ‘They are all powerfully 
written, and each one ‘‘ points a moral.” 

“Incidents ofa Whaling Voyage,” contains a thrilling account of that peril- 
ous profession—and well illustrates the danger attendant on those “ who go 
down to the sea in ships.” We recommend this paper to our readers as par- 
ticularly worthy of perusal. 

“Tears robbed of Sentiment,” is very good, and proaches some new and ex- 
We venture to say that many 
of our fair readers will be moved on its perusal, “ even unto tears.” 

“Female Agricultural Labourers” is a continuation of those interesting 
papers on this subject, which we have heretofore noticed. 

“My Aunt’s Suppers” are very savoury; and, being translated from the 
French, are consequently very spicy—and will, no doubt, be discussed by 


tremely good ideas on a lachrymose subject. 


literary gourmands with great gusto. 

tailway Union of England and Scotland ;” ‘ Characteristic Letters ;” and 
“Sam Sliek in England ;” are all capital; and we commend the number as 
being excellent. 

Published every Monday, at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay-street. Price 
$1 50 per annum. Monthly numbers, stitched in coloured covers, 12} cents ; 
single copies 3 cents, 
ment of the present volume. 

NEW PLATE OF WASHINGTON. 

The plate, by Mr. Sadd, which we are now issuing, is nearly double the 
size of either of our 10"mer engravings ; the pictorial area, or the actually en- 
graved portion, being two feet three inches in length by one foot eight inches 


jack numbers can be obtained from the commence- 


in breadth, 
fect is in the highest degree beautiful and imposing, and far surpasses all our 
former prints. ‘Te figure is full length, and exhibits Washington in his most 
elevated character, viz. when he had laid down his military authority, and ap- 
The table, 
bocks, chair, and other accessorial parts, are exquisitely finished, and augment 
the general effect in an eminent degree. The columns and drapery torm a 
striking and imposing back-ground, and the skilful lifting of the curtain throws 


It is executed ‘n mezzotint, in the first style of the art, and its ef- 


peared in his civic capacity as chief magistrate of the Republic. 


figure is in splendid contrast. The attitude of the figure is graceful and strik- 








ing; the right arm is extended, and he is supposed to be addressing Congress ; 
while the calm dignity of the countenance lends an interest to the whole. As 
we have said in former notices, the print is copied trom Heath’s well known 
engraving, which was taken from a painting by Stuart, in the collection ot the 
Marquis of Lansdown. Heath gained £14,000 by the engraving, and copies 
of it are to be found in the best collections extant 

This is not one of the 








regular Albion plates, it is altogether beyond our 
usual size, and we beeame possessed of it through accidental and unexpected 
cireumstances. 

We do having given 
one plate of Washington already this year, many persons have had that framed 


It is, as may be supposed, very costly. 
not forward it indiscriminately to all subscribers: 


and do not require another copy of the same subject ; should, however, any wish 
to obtain it, and will so notify us, we shall immediately comply with their re- 


quest, asking only that they forward, 


| to the best isinglass for every culinary purpose. 
& y pure 





with the order, one year’s subscription, 
, . hall > «in! ‘ n their credit Thi . re ; 

| Which shall be duly passed to their credit. This, we are sure, will not be 

deemed unreasonable, when we state that to supply each subscriber with a 


will be attended wit a cost of some thousands of dollars A remit- 
by law to frank to 
' ‘ 1} ‘ ] 


e cost of collection, and enables us to meet this large outlay. 


plate 
tance of six dollars, which all postmasters are authorize 


Saves if 


Our next regula 


te will be Netson, which Mr. Dick is engraving 
| 





| 
FOR SALE 
} Acomplete set ot the ALBION from its commencement in 1822. in 
orde! 
| om " . 2 r . 
Tue Excyc.opepia Britannica—Edinburgh « in, complete in twenty 
volumes, the original cost of which was $125 
J ler 1 cpr f Ry an . ’ soht wolis . } ° oF 1M 
A splen SuakspPeare in eight vi es, which cost one guinea 
per volume a few years age 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| under the left eye. and very fine teeth 


IN S006 | upon his legs, and one rather conspi 





December 16, 





Several other highly valuable and standard works. They are the property 
fan English gentleman who isaboutto return to Europe. And will be sold a. 
a moderate price. Any person wishing to purchase al] or any part thereof 
may obtain further information by addressing (post-paid) the 
paper. 

*,* Mr. Thomas Peele, our agent for New Orleans, Mobile, and places on 
the Mississippi, has proceede on his route, and will call on the respective sub- 
scribers at those places. He has taken with hima large supply of the new 
plate of Waskington. 

*,* Mr. Peter Cook is our authorized Agent for Restigouche 
N.B. 

*,* E. Sanford, Esq., Post-Master, is sole Agent for this paper at Petersboro. 
U.C. 

*,* Messrs. A. & W. Mackinlay will act as Agents for this paper, at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, in the place of C. H. Belcher. 


the editor of this 


—_— 





and Gaspé 





PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—Last Concert of Mr. Ole Bull at the Park Theatre—on Which 
occasion he will perform a Concerto in three parts, the Polacca Guerriera and 
he Carnivale di Venizia. : 

Tuesday—Ticket night. 

Wednesday—Mrs. Hunt’s Benefit. 

Thursday—A Comedy, and a variety of entertainments. 

Friday—Mr. Chippendale’s Benefit. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

N R. GEORGE R.GLIDDON, ot Egypt. will commence a course of Four Lectures 
1¥E on Egyptian Antiguities, at the Stuvesant Institute, Broadway, on Monday even- 
ing, 18th December, at eight o'clock. The second Lecture wil! be delivered at the 
same place and hour on the succeeding Wednesday evening ; and the course wi!! be 
continued on the ensuing Monday and Wednesday evenings. Each Lecture will be ac- 
companied by copious Pictorial Illustrations Subjects—Ist Lecture,“ The Pharaohs 
of Scripture ;” the other three will treatonthe ‘** Memphite Pyramids,” comprising the 
latest discoveries. r y 

Terms.—Tickets of admission for sale at the fookstore of Bartiett and Welford 
under the Astor House ; at Crowen’s, 633 Broadway ; at the office of the Globe Hote 


and at the Institute. Gentlemen’s, $1 50; Lady's, 50 cents for the course. Single ac: 
mission, Fifty Cents. 
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hie TRUMBULWU’S GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE OF THE SIGNERS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, engraved on steel.by H. 8S. Sadd, Eso 
P; oof impressions two dollars each, with a key to the portraits of the signers of that 
great National Document, and fac-similes of their hand writing. Size of the plate 20 
inches by 15 ; printed on very superior paper, 20 incbes by 30 Orders through the 

Post Office, post paid, will be promptly attended to. Address 

Dec. 16—tf. J NEAL, 86 Carmine street, New York. 
WZ FOR SALE AT THE ALBION OFFICE. 

ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY BALL. 
HE Second Annual Ball will be given by the St. George’s Society, in aid of their 
charitable fund, on Friday. the 29th of December next, at Niblo’s Saloon, Broad- 

way. Tickets $3,00, admitting a gentlemen and two Jadies. Single tickets, $6,009. 

A pplication for tickets may be made t > —— 
Joseph Fowler, President, 57 Wall-st | Thomas Dixon, 51 William-st 








Robt. N. Tinson, V.Pres. 177 Broadwa John Campbell, Brooklyn 

John Taylor, Jr., V. Pres.72 Beaver-st George Stothard, 130 Pearl st 
W. D. Cuthbertson, 61 Water Robert Bage. 171 Water-st 

E. W. Hoskin. Albion Office Charles B Elliman, 211 Pearl-st 
John Warrin, 72 Maiden Lane Henry Owen, 91 John-st 


Henry Jessop, 91 John-st | E. W. Canning, 6 William-st 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broacway, entrance in 

Warren Street. 

Confines iis Practiceto 

DISEASES OF THE EYE 





and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


WALDEN PELL, Auctioneer. 
EXTENSIVE STOCK OF VALUABLE OLD WINES, &c. 
D C. & W. PELL & CO., will sell on Thursday, Dec 21, at 12 o'clock, by order 
e of Messrs. T. T. Bloodgood ard Alfred C. Smith, Executors of Thomas Biood- 
good, deceased, a choice assortment of Wines. 

Comprising all his stock, consisting in part of Buchanan Teneriffe in demijohns; 
Crawford Madeira in demijohns. 1825, and bottled ; Howard March Madeira, 1822 ; two 
butts, 2 1-2 pipes Juno; 75 bottles Brandy, 1796; 80 demijohns do. 1815; do do 1804 
Jamaica and Antigua Rum, 1804 and 1816; Santa Anna Madetra of 1808, in bottles and 
demijohns ; choice Malmsey, Leacock. 1808 ; 40 coz Blackburn, 1808, in hf gallons and 
qts; Oliviera, 1809; Newton, Gordon, Maddock, 1800; 3 pipes, 200 half gallon bottles 
Madeira Wine, bought of the late Robert Lennox, Esq., in 1803 ; 1 case Wine sent by 
Mr Oliviera as a present, vintge 1754, &c; 24 demijohns Mary Elizabeth, 1819; 34 
pipes very choice Newton, Gordon, Murdock, & Co; 4 pipes, 10 half pipes and 4qr 
casks Montiero, per shipIndi; 1 pipe Oneco Madeira, 1826; | pipe and 2 half pipes 
Indian Queen, 1531 ; qr cask Golconda, 1834 ; 2 pipes Calcutta Madeira, 3 years in Cal- 
euttndim >  orted into New York in 1806; 3 pipes very choice Oliviera ; 24 demijohns 
Arthur T Taylor Madeira, a very delicete light wine. Also, Sherry, &c. 

These wines were laid in by the late Mr. Bloodgood withuut regard to cost, and with 
great judgment. The sale will comprise his entire stock, and no other wines will be 
admitted. Terms—4 mos. over $100, 6 mos. over $500; approved notes. Cutalogues 
one week previous to sle. They will be sentto such as request. Samples may be 
seen t Messrs Bloodgood & Hall’s store, No. 4 Pine-street. dec 2—3:t 


Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 


691 BROADWAY. 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
A well Established Remedy for Dyspepsia, and all Bilious Complaints. 
HE Pharmaceutical College of England having analyzed these ills, and pro- 
nouncec them to be purely vegetable, it only remains for the proprietors to assure 
invalids, especially those who at this period of the year when rapid changes ofthe 
temperature from cold easterly winds,to a suddenly high state of the barometer. are 
subject to Dyspepsia, and Bilious attacks—that “ Parr’s Life Pills” will most effectu- 
ally perform a perfect cure. 

Bilious complaints are caused by a morbid action of the Liver, producing indiges- 
tion, and complete derangement of the system—Nervous, Vascular, and Muscu iar, 
Headache, Depression and Lassitude take the place of healthy action—the patient often 
flies to the aid of Blue Pill—the constant use of which at last produces a disease more 
dangerous than the one intended to be eradicated. 

Parr’s Life Pilis act equally as efficacious as Mercury, but without its baneful effects. 
All drastic medicines having for their basis mercury, &c., invariably produce constipa- 
tion the day after being taken. Parr’s Life Pills on the contrary keep for raany days 2 
slightly purgative effect on the system without weakening the stomach or muscular 
action. 

The proprietors. T. ROBERTS & Co., earnestly call on those who are suffering, to 
make a trial of their efficacy—for no :natter how firmly the disease is seated, the use of 
this medicine for a single week will be suffia@ent to convince the most sceptical of the 
truth of their assertion. 

Sold by E.R. T. WILLIAMS, Druggist, No. 234 Broad street, in boxes 50 and 25 cents 
each, where also may be had, gratis, the Life and Times of Old Parr. 

Wholesaie by T. ROBERTS, & Co , 304 Broadway, NY. 


ENGLISH PATENT GELATINE.—A THREAD ISINGLASS. 
HE subscribers have made arrangements for the sale in this city and the United 
States, of Nelson's Patent Opaque Gelatine, an economical preparation, superior 
to calves’ feet and isinglass, for jellies, blanc-mange, soups, gravies, &c., being neary 
three times the strength of any similar preparation, and equal in virtue and punty to 
the finest isinglass, and about fifty per cent. cheaper. It is neatly put up in packages 
of 80z. 40z. and 302, and is warranted to keepin any climate. Directions for using 
accompany each package. The trade supplied on liberal terms. For sale exclusively, 
by A. BININGER, & Co., 141 Broadway. 
The following certificate of that eminent chemist, Dr. Ure, accompanies each 
package 
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London, Bedford Square, June 6th, 1840. 

** T have subjected to a careful chemical examination, the Patent Opaque Gelatine of 
Mr. George Nelson, and find it to be at least equal in strength and purity,if not supenor, 
It is entirely free from any impregné- 
tion of acid, such as 1 have found to exist in other kinds of Gelatine in the Lendon 
market. 

* Mr. Nelson's Gelatine is, therefore, capab'e of forming the best blanc-mange, with- 
out being aptto curdle the milk, asthe acidulous gelatines infallibly will do. I fin 
hat one ounce of his Opaque Gelatine is sufficient to form a quart of calves’ feet or 
orange jelly of the best quality, and greatly more consistent than the jelly produced 
with the same proportion of the other gelatines above referred to 

‘7 find also that an excellent and nutritious soup may be prepared by dissolving 42 
ounce of Mr Nelson’s Gelatine in a quart of water, and flavouring it as usual W) h 
vegetables and a little stock of meat. ANDREW URE,MD,FRS 

Received by the Toronto, from London, a fresh supply of the above articie. 
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INFORMATION WANTED, 
F HENRY PATTISSON, who left England in the summer of 1840 
dressed to him by his family, and received at the New York Post Office. | t 
spring, were not called for. And in compliance with a request from him, his frience ab 
home addressed him at Philadelphia. Several letters rece ed at the latter place 8 
June and July last, still remain in the office. The latest information receivec from 
him in England, was that he expected to be in Philadelphia until the latter part ¢ 
August last, and then sail for South America. : 
The apprehension is that some calamity may have befallen him, and the hope ' 
f he is living), seasonabie relief may be afforded, have induced his fnends to see* 
formation m this manner. Nothing 1s known to the advertiser prejudicial to Mr 
character, and the following is a description of his person, furnished by ris family -— 
‘Mr. Henry Pattisson was short. say from 5 feet 4 to 5 feet 6 inches, broad chested, 
very dark complexion, very dark brown hair, dark grey eyes, Roman nose ; had a mo-€ 
f 1 He uruaily wore coloured clothes, his cost 
double-breasted and generally buttoned up close over the chest. He had several scars 
ious near the corner of his left eye. Hs vescé 
rn accent. He was particularly fond of collect 


Letters ad- 
ast 
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soft and pleasing, with a slight Nort 





ing fossils and any natural curios.ties ; - 
ADV intelligence that may lead to a knowledge of his present residence, sale 
grat-fully received by Mr. J. C. Meeks, }52 Nassau-street, New York; by the Brit 
Consul, No. 5 South Wharves. Piitladeiphia, or bv : 
FRED. A. PACKARD, 146 Chesnut-rt Philade ph . 
I> The advertiser is authorized to say that a liberal compensation will be mace 
any trouble that shall resu ot ge the desired information. a&o ec 2-2 
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